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EDITORIAL 


A Challenge to the Administrator 


ODAY’S problems truly challenge! 

They challenge the business man to 

survive the loss of profits and the con- 
sequent inroads upon his capital. They chal- 
lenge the employed to strive to maintain their 
own economic stability, and the unemployed 
to sustain their morale until a 
restoration of prosperity or a 
return of employment. 

These problems are no more 
perplexing than are the prob- 
lems of local governments which 
cannot suspend their operations 
—which perform so many serv- 
ices entering into the daily lives 
of citizens that society cannot 
long exist without them. 

Local governments, forced to 
take up new burdens and un- 
able to dispense with the bur- 
dens of old established activities 
at a time when tax sources are 
shrinking, in some cases having almost 
reached the vanishing point, offer the su- 
preme challenge to the public administrator. 

His challenge is to evaluate his commun- 
ity’s economic problems and its ability to 
pay taxes; to judge between the most essen- 
tial and least essential functions of govern- 
ment; to adopt better methods of providing 
essential services; to curtail and eliminate 
those which cannot be afforded or which put 
an excess tax burden upon individuals with- 
out incomes and upon businesses without 
profits. 

Whatever the future may hold for the 
local government, it is facing problems so se- 
rious in character as to demand that there be 
the greatest possible co-ordination between 
federal, state, and local levels in the fields of 
taxation and allocation of services. 

Governments do not experience fewer de- 





mands for services in times of depression. As 
many citizens need protection of their person 
and property, safe water supply, and ade- 
quate sanitation in times of depression as in 
periods of prosperity, and increasing numbers 
of citizens without their own volition are 
thrown upon welfare and relief. 

The able and conscientious 
public official recognizes these 
problems. He is struggling to 
meet them with diminishing 
revenues resulting from shrink- 
age of values underlying taxa- 
tion. He may be wholly sympa- 
thetic with the plight of the 
taxpayer and yet powerless to 
refuse recognition to the citizens 
in distress whom the municipal- 
ity must serve. 

The governmental researcher 
must likewise recognize the 
problems confronting the ad- 
ministrator. His challenge is to work shoul- 
der to shoulder with the public administrator, 
not only in cutting down tax burdens but 
in weighing these burdens against services 
performed, not alone in reflecting the inter- 
ests of taxpayers’ groups but also in calling 
attention to the obligations resting upon the 
local government with respect to essential 
social services. 

Certainly the future portends a growing 
recognition of the contribution which the ad- 
ministrator and the researcher may both 
make toward the solution of the complex 
problems of the present day local govern- 


Crd, bo. Othe 


Director, St. Louis Bureau 
OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 
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Editorial Comment 


An Informed Citizenry 


T their annual conference at St. Louis this 
month the city managers will give one- 
half day to a discussion of the ways and 
means of maintaining closer contacts between 
government and its constituents—the people. 
And well they might, for in all probability 
there was never a greater need for intelligent 
citizen interest in public affairs. More than 
one administrative ship has been wrecked on 
the rocks of misinformation that lie just un- 
der the surface of an otherwise calm sea. The 
only safeguard is an informed citizenry and 
that responsibility is none other than the 
administrative officials who are spending the 
money and rendering the essential services of 
community life. Criticism that is negative 
and selfish should be turned into construc- 
tive channels. It is not enough to rest con- 
tent with a hard day’s work and a job well 
done. The people must be kept constantly 
informed and whenever the band gets so far 
out in front that the rest of the parade cannot 
hear the music, the paraders are bound to get 
out of step. Wise officials everywhere are be- 
ginning to recognize this fact. 


* * * 


Government in Action 


ITH Al Capone out of circulation for 

a few years at least and his once 
famous gang either compulsory guests of the 
state or gone to that “mysterious realm”; 
with Dillinger and his entourage effectively 
erased; and with the world’s most famous 
kidnapping case seemingly about to be 
solved, it might be opportune to remind a 
complacent public that these evidences of 
safeguard to their lives and property are no 
more or less than one of the innumerable 
activities of the same government that they 
have been told so frequently of late was in- 
efficient, irresponsive, indifferent, and cor- 
rupt. These anti-governmenters reply, “but 
our attack has been intended for the grafters 
and drones on the public payrolls and it 
seemed the only way we could reach them 


was to put on a campaign against government 
expenditures.’ It is always easy to general- 
ize thus but there is grave danger of doing 
more harm than good by resorting to such 
tactics. We have heard of the farmer who 
burned his straw stack to rid his cows of 
fleas. It was an effective method all right. 
If big business men, and others as well, really 
want “grafters’’ chased out of the govern- 
ment service then they need but unite their 
forces and demand a form of local govern- 
ment simple enough to be understood easily 
and sound enough to run efficiently and effec- 
tively. Some rather careful thinkers are ex- 
pressing grave doubts as to just how earn- 
estly big business wants good local govern- 
ment. Does it really want it badly enough 
to fight strongly entrenched patronage ma- 
chines? That’s the test. 


a: s+ 


Why Not the Ablest Citizens? 


N a recent address President Butler of 

Columbia University observed that in nei- 
ther local nor national affairs was democracy 
able to secure the service of its ablest citi- 
zens. While there may be a serious difference 
of opinion on this point, many would counter 
that the universities have fallen far short of 
exhausting the possibilities for training cap- 
able men and women for future careers in 
the public administrative service. The ques- 
tion might also be raised as to the degree of 
success that our educational institutions have 
had in turning out graduates who have a suf- 
ficient understanding of the factors involved 
in simplifying the machinery and the proc- 
esses of government so that they in turn 
might afford constructive leadership to the 
people as a whole, to help them in translat- 
ing their political convictions into action. If 
our educational institutions from the ele- 
mentary to the college level would develop a 
will to do among their students, we would 
have a more intelligent citizen participation 
as well as more capable administrative lead- 
ership in government. 
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What the Depression Has Done to 
Public Utilities’ 


ty JOHN BAUER? 


Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York City 


Utilities have not been seriously affected by the depression and bills to con- 
sumers are practically the same as in 1929, according to Mr. Bauer, who 
believes the depression has re-emphasized the public character of the utilities. 


HE public utilities are practically the 
- ot important industries which have 
not been seriously affected by the de- 
pression. While, of course, they have lost 
business, some quite heavily, compared with 
other private concerns or with municipalities 
whose functions they represent, they have 
suffered relatively little in the aggregate. 
They have sustained much more nearly their 
pre-depression volume of business and level 
of revenues, have been able materially to 
adjust their expenses to changing conditions, 
have maintained or improved their prior net 
earnings, and have yielded little in rate re- 
ductions to customers. Competitive business 
has lost much more in volume and has been 
compelled also to yield large reductions in 
the prices received for its products. 
Compared with other industries, the utili- 
ties have stood practically by themselves 
against the ravages of the depression. First, 
they have furnished fundamental necessities 
as to which there could be no extensive con- 
traction in use. Second, they have occupied 
a monopoly position and have not been 
pushed to fight for business to meet competi- 
tion. Third, though they have been generally 
subjected to state commission control, this 
has been largely ineffectual. Fourth, while 
they have served a public function, they have 
not been subjected to the direct public in- 
sistence upon rock-bottom economy and re- 
duction in cost to taxpayers and consumers 


* This is the eighth of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done to various munic- 
ipal activities. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Bauer received a Ph. D. 
degree in 1908, Yale University; was a member 
of faculty of economics department, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1908-14, and at Princeton University, 


as have municipalities in dealing with similar 
services essential to community life. 

This brief survey covers electricity, gas, 
transportation, and water. These are the 
characteristic municipal utilities which enter 
into general community activity and life. 
They furnish a clear picture of the develop- 
ments and changes that have taken place 
during the depression. 

With the exception of water, data for total 
service and gross operating revenues are 
available for the country at large. For 
operating expenses and taxes, however, the 
figures are not readily separable by individual 
utilities. Consequently, the net financial 
changes as to return realized could not be 
satisfactorily computed for the country at 
large. 

To indicate the relative adjustments in 
operating costs that have been made and the 
effect upon net earnings, the leading com- 
pany for each utility was taken in one entire 
state for which definite figures could be ob- 
tained. These operating units may be taken 
as reasonably typical for the entire country. 
Each unit serves a diversified territory and 
has met the conditions with which the com- 
panies have been confronted practically 
everywhere during the depression. While 
there are some special local factors, they are 
not particularly significant. 

For electricity, gas, and transportation, 
the company selected in each instance repre- 


1916-17; was statistician and later chief of ac- 
counting division, Public Service Commission, 
New York, for four years; utility rate adviser, 
New York City, 1920-30; and director, American 
Public Utilities Bureau, 1925 to date. Has served 
as consultant on many utility projects and is the 
author of a number of books and pamphlets. 
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sents about 75 per cent of the total service in 
the particular state. For water the company 
supplies about 35 per cent of the total; in 
this state a considerably larger proportion of 
water is furnished by private companies than 
for the country as a whole. 

For this study, the years 1929 and 1933 
have been taken. The interval covers a four- 
year period starting with the last pre-depres- 
sion year, and concluding with the last cal- 
endar year—the most severe one of the 
depression. The total figures for the country 
at large are presented in Table I. 

The totals in Table I show for each utility 
and for each year the extent of the service 
rendered as measured by the appropriate 
service unit, the operating revenues received, 
and the revenue per service unit. The most 
significant figures are those for quantity of 
service. 

For electricity and manufactured gas the 
total decline, 11.9 per cent and 11.6 per cent 
respectively, has been moderate compared 
with the general reductions in the business 
volumes. Natural gas experienced rapid ex- 
pansion because of the developmental stage 
of the industry. Transportation, however, 
makes a much different showing. Street rail- 
ways have lost most strikingly because of 
continued automobile and bus inroads and 
because traffic depends more upon general 
industrial conditions than does either elec- 
tricity or gas. Bus traffic has kept up prac- 


TABLE I. 
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tically to the 1929 volume because of the 
shift from street railways. The two modes of 
transportation, however, have shown an ag- 
gregate decline of 31.6 per cent in number 
of passengers. 

The total figures for electricity and gas 
obscure an important condition that requires 
separate consideration—the status of the 
residential service. The comparison of resi- 
dential use is as follows: 

1933 1929 


(000 (000 
omitted ) omitted ) 


% increase 
or (D) 
ot decrease 
Electricity 
Kilowatt hrs. sold..11,940,000 9,773,000 22.3 


Gas—manufactured 


M. cubic feet sold... 247,929 281,201 D118 
Gas—natural 
M. cubic feet sold... 259,804 267,220 D 2.78 
Gas—manufactured & 
natural 
M. cubic feet sold 507,734 548421 D 7.42 


These figures are particularly significant 
with respect to electricity. The striking ad- 
vance of 22.3 per cent in residential use com- 
pared with a total decline of 11.9 per cent 
has been due to the expanding availability 
of power for various domestic purposes. 
There has been rapid increase in installation 
of domestic appliances, especially refrig- 
erators. This extension probably has been 
stimulated by the depression, when the re- 
duction in employed human service has been 
replaced by electric conveniences. The possi- 
bilities of further extension are tremendous, 
and depend upon promotional rates and 


EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION ON OPERATING REVENUES AND SERVICES 


oF ELectric, GAS, AND TRANSPORTATION UTILITIES 


Electricity 
Kilowatt hours sold 
Operating revenues is 
Revenue per kilowatt hou 
Gas—Manufactured 
M. cubic feet sold 
Operating revenues ........ 
Revenue per M. Cu. Ft .. 
Gas— Natural 
M. cubic feet sold ak 
Operating revenues ........... 
Revenue per M. Cu. Ft. ...... 
Transportation 
Street railway passengers ....... 
Street railway operating revenues 
Revenue per passenger 
Bus passengers ............. 
Bus operating revenues 
Revenue per passenger . 


Per cent increase, 








1933 1929 or (D) decrease 
66,333 000,000 75,294 ,000,000 D 11.9 
$1,917,800,000 $2,106,900,000 D 90 

2.89 cents 2.80 cents LH 
354,539,300 401,154,000 D 11.6 
$379,841 ,400 $444,155,000 D 14.5 

$1.06 $1.11 D 4.5 
848,652,300 580,448,561 46.3 
$302,289 800 $264,296,075 14.4 

$.36 $.46 D 19.5 

9,409,500,000 14,435,000,000 D 34.8 

$570,000,000 $907 001,000 D 37.2 
6.06 cents 6.28 cents D 35 
1,672,015,000 1,774,000,000 D 58 
$283,199,000 $322,000,000 D 12.1 
16.92 cents 18.15 cents D> 68 
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other developmental policies on the part of 
the companies. 

Gas does not show a corresponding devel- 
opment in residential use. Where electricity 
increased 22.3 per cent, total gas (manufac- 
tured and natural) declined 7.4 per cent. 
This business has not been on a 
developmental stage, except in 
that natural gas has displaced 
manufactured gas to a consid- 
erable extent. In this shift, how- 
ever, there really has been an in- 
crease in relative consumption, 
although not indicated by the 
figures. The change has been 
mostly from about 550 to 1000 
b.t.u. gas. In reality, therefore, 
domestic gas consumption has 
declined but slightly. 

Before 1929 the electric com- 
panies were accustomed to refer 
slightingly to the residential 
service and played up the im- 
portance of industrial power. Their efforts 
were directed principally to its expansion. 
They pointed to the superior character of 
the load and the consequent lower costs in- 
curred for the service. 

The depression has demonstrated that 
these claims were unfounded. The power 
load does not have the favorable character- 
istics proclaimed. On the contrary, while it 
had been responsible for the rapid pre-1929 
extension of facilities and piling up of costs, 
it has been distinctly the poorest load during 
the depression. Where domestic service gained 
2,167,000 kilowatt hours, industrial power 
lost 9,946,000. The one advanced while the 
other stepped back about equally—slightly 
over 22 per cent. 

The residential service has proved to be 
the best load. It has supported, during the 
depression, the extravagant facilities that 
were previously provided for industrial power 
expectations. In the light of this experience, 
the managements should shift their greater 
attention to residential use and promote it 
to the maximum. 

Representative Electric Earnings. The 
general developments shown for the country 
as a whole are reflected also in the more lim- 
ited figures for the one state selected as rep- 
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resentative. The figures below indicate the 
situation with regard to electricity. 

The total electricity sold declined only 1.6 
per cent compared with 11.9 per cent for the 
country at large. This is due principally to 
the development of special railroad and other 
exceptional loads which have 
not appeared correspondingly 
elsewhere. As to the other 
classes of consumption, the rela- 
tive changes have been similar 
to the countrywide showing. 

The significant figure is the 
increase in net operating income 
after the deduction of operating 
expenses, taxes, and uncollect- 
ible bills. While there was a de- 
cline of $2,092,000 in gross 
revenues and an increase of 
$2,445,000 in taxes, also a sub- 
stantial advance in uncollectible 
bills, there was a reduction of 
$6,399,000 in operating ex- 
penses. Consequently the net returns ad- 
vanced $1,660,000 during the depression. 
This increase in net earnings was realized 
notwithstanding a large loss in industrial 
consumption. This is a financial result which 
finds no parallel in large competitive business. 


1929 1933 
Kilowatt hours sold......1,646,998,938 1,620,485,000 





Number of consumers... 849,996 846,132 
Operating revenues...... $64,663,602 $61,958,753 
Operating expenses... 30,535,080 24,136,694 
Taxes .. ; 8,113,814 10,559,147 
Uncollectible bills 166,788 447 366 
Total revenue de- 
ductions ............ . $38,815,682 $35,143,207 
Net operating income. 25,847,920 27,508,822 
Representative Gas Earnings. The gas 


operation was less successful than the electric. 
It nevertheless has maintained its position 
and has shown a substantial increase in net 
returns (see figures below). 

The total decline in the quantity of gas 
sold amounted to 8.2 per cent, practically 
the same as the countrywide average. The 
operating revenues declined in like propor- 
tion. They were balanced, however, by de- 
creases in operating expenses. Notwithstand- 
ing substantial advances in taxes and uncol- 
lectible bills, the net operating revenue dur- 
ing the depression increased $1,085,000. 
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1929 1933 

M. cubic feet sold .... 24,797,895 22,776,481 
Number of consumers...... 714,743 682,228 
Operating revenues ..........$29,622,462 $26,916,355 
Operating expenses - 16,297,589 11,640,097 
Taxes ‘ 3,885,219 4,660,989 
Uncollectible bills .............. 136,745 227,765 

Total rev. deductions....$20,319,553 $16,528,851 
Net operating income 9,302,909 10,387,503 


Transportation Earnings. The transpor- 
tation experience in the state was similar to 
that for the country at large. The following 
summary figures tell the story: 





1929 1933 

Number of passengers 
Street railways 304,979,450 = 128,043,286 
Buses . 315,062,069 232,280,702 
Total 620,041,519 360,323,988 
Operating revenues $34,563,375 $21,154,179 
Operating expenses . 25,703,100 16,476,392 
Taxes . 2,618,059 1,802,828 





Total income de- : 
ductions $28,321,159 


6,242,216 


$18,279,220 


Operating income . 2,874,959 


This showing for transportation corre- 
sponds more nearly with general business out- 
side of the utilities. There was not only the 
tremendous shrinkage of over 40 per cent in 
total number of passengers, but a loss of 54 
per cent in net operating income. While there 
were sharp reductions in operating expenses 
and even taxes, these adjustments were far 
from sufficient to counterbalance the decline 
in revenues. 

Water. Water company experience corre- 
sponds more nearly to electricity and gas. 
The consumption is much more limited to 
residential use and has not been subjected to 
the decline in industrial activity as has been 
the case with transportation (see below). 

The reduction in the quantity of water 
sold amounted to less than 5 per cent. The 
total operating revenues, however, increased 
3.4 per cent. There were only slight changes 
in operating expenses and taxes. The net 
operating income advanced about $110,000. 

1929 


10,023,693 
$3,319,241 


1933 
9,625,807 
$3,527,776 


M. gallons water sold 
Operating revenues 





Operating expenses 1,010,530 999,975 
Taxes ; 915,222 1,005,740 
Uncollectible bills 6,125 25,000 

Total revenue deductions..$1,931,877 $2,030,715 
Operating income 1,387,364 1,497,061 
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STABILITY OF Domestic USE 


Taking all the utilities together, the fact 
appears clear that where the business de- 
pends primarily upon residential use the 
volume kept up well, and in the case of elec- 
tricity there was a large increase. However, 
where the services included also industrial 
use, there were large losses of business cor- 
responding with the general industrial col- 
lapse. 

While the domestic business has been most 
stable and has furnished the principal basis 
of prosperity, the companies have not made 
any significant reduction in charges. For the 
ordinary residential consumer the bills today 
are practically the same as in 1929. This is 
true for the particular state and for the 
country at large. While there has been a de- 
crease in the general average per kilowatt 
hour for domestic consumption, this has been 
due mostly to slight rate reductions in the 
higher brackets and increased relative use by 
the larger consumers. But the ordinary fam- 
ily has obtained little relief the country over, 
and none from the particular company in the 
selected state. 

It has been the failure of the companies 
to make rate reductions consistent with the 
change in fundamental economic conditions 
that has resulted in mounting criticism, in- 
sistent demands before commissions for re- 
duction in rates, and in movements for the 
establishment of public ownership and opera- 
tion. Naturally there has been rising resent- 
ment against the continuance of high rates 
when in all other important lines of produc- 
tion and services in competitive fields, prices 
have fallen, and when the pressure has been 
severe to make the consumer dollars meet 
the necessities of living. 


REGULATION UNDER FIRE 


The depression has emphasized particularly 
the difficulties in the entire system of utility 
rate control. The fact that the utilities are 
monopolies and are furnishing economic neé- 
cessities, has brought about public regulation 
in practically all the states. The system of 
control, however, has not provided definite 
standards and effective administration. 

There never was a time when rates were 
systematically fixed according to cost and 
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on a definite basis that could be administered 
in a reasonably satisfactory manner. Failure 
has been due chiefly to the basing of rates 
on the so-called “fair value” of the prop- 
erties, as determined by physical valuation. 
This course has produced sharp conflicts of 
interest, prolonged procedure, and has left 
the consumers inadequately represented. 

The defects of the system have become 
greatly intensified during the depression. The 
commissions have found themselves unable 
to respond with reasonable promptness to 
public needs. In the face of the growing de- 
mands for rate reductions, they have been 
tied up with endless valuation proceedings 
or have struggled with futile negotiations 
with the companies, or have simply been un- 
able to do anything. Their depression ex- 
perience has demonstrated and emphasized 
the need of thorough overhauling of the sys- 
tem of regulation if it is to be continued as 
a reasonable instrument of public policy. 
Rate control, to be effective, must be based 
upon exact rights and facts that can be 
promptly determined as a regular matter of 
administration. 

Furthermore, with the struggle to obtain 
rate reductions, the commissions have also 
been subject to stringent economy measures. 
During the very period when they were sub- 
jected to increasing demands and needed 
greater forces of engineers and other tech- 
nical experts to do the mounting work, they 
were forced to accept reductions in appro- 
priations, to cut personnel, and were cor- 
respondingly crippled in meeting their ex- 
panded responsibilities. 


PuBLIC OWNERSHIP REVIVAL 


Out of the depression there has arisen the 
growing feeling that public regulation of pri- 
vately owned and operated utilities cannot 
be made into a workable system to protect 
and promote the public interest. There has 
been rapidly increasing opinion in favor of 
public ownership and operation. This has 
been accentuated by the New Deal policies 
of the federal government which has made 
funds available for public construction, in- 
cluding utilities. While mostly the new move- 
ment has remained in the “feeling” and 
“hope” stage, it has made substantial prog- 
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ress in active consideration and in actual 
initiation of projects. This is indicated by the 
allotments that the PWA has made for public 
power undertakings. 

According to a Washington news release 
under date of August 23, the Public Works 
Administration had made allotments of 
$192,518,900 for power plant construction 
and improvements. Of this total, $146,250,- 
000 were allocated to five federal projects, 
and the balance of $46,268,900 to various 
municipal and other non-federal undertak- 
ings. The completion of the non-federal group 
was estimated as requiring over $50,000,000. 

The federal projects, in turn, will have 
wide repercussion on municipal ownership or 
other non-federal public organization. These 
allotments, moreover, do not include appro- 
priations for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and its vast program of improvements. The 
five federal projects are the Bonneville Dam 
and Grand Coulee Dam, the Fort Peck Dam 
on the Missouri River in Montana, Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado River, and the Casper- 
Alcova project in Wyoming. 

The depression has re-emphasized the pub- 
lic character of the utilities as well as the 
grave difficulties of controlling them when 
privately organized. Nevertheless, while one 
may be fully convinced that in the long run 
public ownership furnishes by far the best 
policy, the shift from private organization 
will require considerable time because of 
public inertia and the entrenched position of 
the companies. The depression, therefore, 
will also result in renewed stock-taking of 
regulation and in reconstituting the regula- 
tory structure so as to make regulation more 
responsive and effective in the public inter- 
est. A comprehensive legislative inquiry is in 
progress in New York, and practically every- 
where movements are under way to the re- 
shaping of utility organization and control 
to positive public objectives.* 





* Note: Sources of figures used: Country- 
wide figures, electric, “Electrical World,” statisti- 
cal number, January, 1934; gas, “American Gas 
Association Monthly”; electric railways, “Tran- 
sit Journal,” January, 1932 and January, 1934; 
buses, “Bus Transportation,” annual statistical 
number, 1934. Figures for the separate com 
panies in the selected state were taken from the 
annual reports filed with state public utility com- 
mission. 











Are Times Getting Better? 


To what extent should city managers take the responsibility for further 
budget reductions? This problem will be discussed at the annual conference 
of city managers at St. Louis this month, and to stimulate thinking along 
this line there is presented in this article a summary of the ideas expressed 
by a number of municipal officials in recent letters to PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 


IMES are getting better. At least mu- 

nicipal authorities have a weathervane 

to that effect in that groups of taxpay- 
ers who have pressed for tax reduction are 
now beginning to ask why funds are not 
available for normal services or improve- 
ments. City executives who were compelled 
to cut their budgets to the bone are being 
referred to as “first class savers but lacking 
in vision.” The local government that tried 
honestly to lighten the tax burden and some- 
times carried the attempt too far for its ulti- 
mate good, is hearing some of its progressive 
business leaders call it “‘a negative govern- 
ment out of step with its needs.’ Conse- 
quently more vital problems than the insist- 
ent demand for tax reduction are arising on 
the municipal horizon. 

Municipal governments have found during 
the last four years that they could not be 
geared down to the pace or condition of the 
taxpayer in greatest distress even though the 
latter was wont to exert the greatest pressure 
on tax levying authorities. On the contrary 
it was found that government had to be 
geared up to provide for those residents, 
often not taxpayers, who were hardest hit by 
the depression. Municipal government could 
not escape the financial exigencies of the 
business cycle by “going out of business.” 
Quite the reverse—because it is the method 
by which society shares its joint burdens, 
more often than not government was required 
to spend more rather than curtail expendi- 
tures. 

However, many cities have been bound by 
the limits of an always shrinking available 
revenue. Pressure from overburdened real 
estate taxpayers has compelled a search for 
other sources of revenue. The primary con- 
sideration has been economy of expenditure 
not only in the technique of management 


which is always good business but in pro- 
viding useful but not immediately urgent 
public services. If times are getting better 
it must be recognized at once that good gov- 
ernment is not cheap government. For every 
city there is a level of public service and of 
public expenditure which for that city and 


time, and for the specific circumstances, rep- | 


resents a fair, safe, foresighted program 
which may entail increased expenditures but 
which will produce results in the long run 
reflected in the happiness, economic well- 
being, and comfort of its residents. This 
cannot be determined by the application of 
an arbitrary formula nor can it be worked 
out so as to be uniformly applicable to all 
cities in the form of a specific per capita tax 
or expenditure. Each city must define for 
itself its own minimum standard of munici- 
pal service and then call for the financial 








support necessary to meet that standard. | 


Admittedly, techniques and measures have 


not been developed which are adequate to | 


define that standard precisely. It is fair to 
say that the formulation of such a standard 
is the most urgent problem arising from the 
advent of improved economic conditions. 
But other related problems also press for 
solution. Taxpayers are not urging improve- 
ments and added services with a united voice. 
Tax reductionists are still rampant in many 
a city. Municipal authorities find themselves 
between the upper millstone of continued 
pressure for tax reduction (at least for relief 
from real estate taxation) and the nether 
millstone of challenge to their loyalty and 
ingenuity because they do not enable the 
performance of highly desirable functions or 
reduced budgets. In such a situation it would 
be well to distinguish between the willingness 
and the ability to pay taxes. Municipal 
budgets must always be framed with full 
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consideration of the ability of the community 
tc provide the necessary revenue. But often 
the plea of inability is a camouflage for un- 
willingness. It is found in most cities that 
low taxes rarely benefit the small taxpayer 
and that a large percentage of the city’s tax 
income is paid by a small percentage of the 
taxpayers. This fact goes far to explain why 
the most insistent and effective demands for 
tax reduction come from the largest taxpay- 
ers. Tax levying authorities will do well to 
analyze the source of the demand for reduc- 
tion before acquiescing in a program which 
disregards the future. 

Improved economic conditions will inevi- 
tably be reflected in an upward trend in liv- 
ing costs. Will the salaries of public employ- 
ees respond to this movement or will there be 
the traditional lag between salaries and the 
cost of living? The answer to this question is 
connected with a problem more vital to mu- 
nicipal authorities. To what extent shall the 
discretion of the governing body in this mat- 
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ter be restricted by charter provision or mass 


insistence? Is the long time view of increased 
morale derived from the payment of a fair 
wage which will insure an adequate standard 
of living to be sacrificed to the exigencies of 
the moment? 

Finally, what role shall the city manager 
play in dealing with these problems? Shall 
he passively submit to the decisions of a 
council which may or may not be farsighted 
enough to resist vociferous minority demands 
of the moment? Some will contend that he 
must if he lives up to the spirit of the council- 
manager plan. Or shall he take the lead in 
insisting before his council that minimum 
standards of public service be preserved and 
that his staff be adequately remunerated? 
Others will contend that he must follow the 
latter course if his professional integrity is 
maintained, and that he should resign rather 
than accept budget reductions that are almost 
sure to cripple essential services and lead to 
unsound financial procedures. 


How City Managers Maintain Contact 
With the Public 


Over one hundred city managers supplied information for this 
article which will be the basis for discussion at one of the ses- 
sions of the annual conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, to be held at St. Louis, October 15 to 17. 


N unusually important problem of daily 
concern to all city managers is that of 
keeping the public fully informed on 

municipal activities, problems, and costs. 


This article is based on an inquiry recently 
conducted by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. The questions asked and 
the summary of replies follow. 


MEETING PUBLIC AT OFFICE 


What is your policy in regard to meeting 
the public during office hours? Do you have 
an “open-door” policy or must callers have 
an appointment? 

Nearly all of the 111 city managers re- 
porting have an “open door” policy of meet- 
ing the public during office hours. While an 
appointment is not necessary, those who have 
taken this trouble are interviewed at the time 


set and other callers await their turn. The 
managers of half a dozen cities attempt to 
set aside certain hours for seeing callers, but 
even here there is no strict policy. C. A. 
Dykstra, Cincinnati, and H. W. Baker, 
Rochester, generally meet callers by appoint- 
ment, and if time permits, they see other 
callers or set a definite appointment. F. J. 
Sullivan, Elmira, New York, reserves the 
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afternoon for appointments and for depart- 
ment heads. J. M. Barringer, Flint, Mich- 
igan, follows an “open door” policy for an 
average of two hours a day, “because much 
of the public contact work is handled in the 
public relations department outside the man- 
ager’s office.” J. P. Soderstrum, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, and D. S. Sammis, Stratford, 
Connecticut, see callers from ten to twelve 
in the morning and by appointment at other 
times. Erwin Dames, Pacific Grove, Cali- 
fornia, has an “open door” policy in the fore- 
noon and appointments for the afternoon. 

The city manager’s secretary generally 
asks the caller to state his problem and if it 
is a matter that can be handled by one of 
the departments, she either calls the depart- 
ment or sends the caller to the proper official, 
if such an arrangement is satisfactory to the 
caller. For matters that require considerable 
time or are unusually important five man- 
agers prefer that an appointment be made in 
advance. However, all managers are very em- 
phatic in asserting they will see anyone who 
wants to see them, if they are not in confer- 
ence or in session with department heads. 
Bill N. Taylor, Longview, Texas, says “a 
city manager cannot afford not to see a citi- 
zen.’ C. L. Stine, Pampa, Texas, writes, “I 
meet the public at all hours because service 
to the public is one of our main objectives 
and when a citizen desires a conference it 
must be very important, at least to him.” 
This is the attitude of practically all man- 
agers. 

A. J. Berst, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan, 
(2,885) has one large office in which he could 
not, if he wanted, isolate himself. “I spend a 
great deal of time at the counter collecting 
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taxes and issuing permits, which of course 
‘wastes’ a great deal of time, but which I feel 
is very much worth while.” 

A city manager gives more time to inter- 
viewing callers than to any other single 
activity. About one-fourth, or two hours, of 
the manager’s working day are spent in this 
manner, and as the size of the city increases 
there is a marked increase in the amount of 
time spent in interviewing callers. In cities 
of over 100,000 as much as one-third of the 
manager’s time is spent in conferences and 
interviews. City Manager K. L. Brode of 
Newton, Kansas, who is also city engineer, 
is forced to do most of his office work at 
night. T. E. Thompson, Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
“must do most of my regular office work 
evenings, Sundays, and holidays, because 
many people have the wrong conception of 
the duties of the city manager, and yet we 
have to use tact to get along with the public 
during times like these.””’ Even so most man- 
agers expect the public to give them a chance 
to sleep at night and therefore have “silent” 
telephone listings. 

To reduce the amount of time required to 
interview callers, a number of managers have 
found it advisable to meet certain callers in 
the waiting room where other callers are wait- 
ing. Hume K. Nowlan, Hinton, West Virginia, 
writes: “I see anybody at any time as long 
as they are willing to stay on their feet and 
talk in the presence of others.” M. J. Rut- 
ledge, St. Lambert, Quebec, and Paul A. 
Volcker, Teaneck, New Jersey, find they can 
dispose of callers faster at the open counter 
where other callers are waiting. But the caller 
who has made an appointment almost always 
gets into the manager’s office. 


HANDLING COMPLAINTS 


Do you maintain a central bureau of com- 
plaints? Explain briefly your procedure in 
routing and disposing of complaints. 

While there is no uniformity in the method 
of handling complaints, every city manager 
has given considerable attention to the 
problem to see that complaints are handled 
promptly and that the number, nature, and 
manner of disposition are reported to him 
periodically. Fifty city managers, nearly one- 


half of those reporting, state that all com- 
plaints, regardless of their nature or who re- 
ceives them, are referred to a central office, 
which may be the office of the city manager, 
city clerk, or a particular department head. 
This central office is responsible to the man- 
ager for a record of the complaint, follow-up, 
and reporting. The nature of the complaint, 
time received, and name and address of com- 
plainant, are written on consecutively num- 
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bered forms in duplicate. Under the direction 
of a department head or manager an investi- 
gation is made, appropriate action taken, and 
report of the investigation made on the form 
which is returned to the central office where 
the time received is noted. This report on the 
investigation must be made within one day, or 
in some instances on the same day. The com- 
plainant is informed promptly by telephone, 
letter, or personal call of the action taken, 
action that will be taken, or other explana- 
tion. Periodic reports to the manager show 
the nature of the complaints, special service 
requests, unjustified complaints, result of in- 
vestigation of justified complaints, and com- 
parison with previous month and year. Some 
city managers consider complaints as a re- 
flection of the service rendered, and as such 
they serve as a yardstick for measuring the 
effectiveness of municipal services. 

In the fifty-eight other cities reporting on 
complaint procedure, complaints are received 
directly by the city manager, by the several 
departments, or by the switchboard operator, 
but the procedure of handling is somewhat 
similar to that already indicated. In cities of 
less than 10,000 population, and in some of 
the larger cities as well, the manager prefers 
to have all complaints come to him direct, 
while in cities of over 50,000 population most 
complaints are received by departments. 
Regardless of how or by whom they are re- 
ceived, a classified report of complaints clears 
through the manager’s office and some man- 
agers like to have on their desks each morning 
the original forms for the complaints dis- 
posed of on the previous day. When the com- 
plainant calls at the office of the manager to 
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make his complaint, several managers have 
found it very effective to dictate to the sec- 
retary or on a dictating machine the details 
of the complaint and instructions to the 
proper official or employee for investigation. 

City managers realize that government 
should not be operated on a complaint basis, 
yet they know that much good will can be 
created by the proper handling of complaints. 
To the average citizen, his complaint is the 
most important matter on his mind at the 
time. No matter how trivial it may be, it is 
carefully followed through and reported. If 
the requests or complaints are unreasonable, 
or cannot be fulfilled, the manager makes it a 
point to give a thorough explanation either 
directly or by letter. With respect to this 
phase of the problem, Henry Traxler, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, states: ‘““The administrator, 
department head, or employee who writes a 
letter to a citizen has an unusually good op- 
portunity to capture good will if the letter is 
written in a simple, direct, and friendly man- 
ner rather than in an impersonal, routine 
style that is likely to arouse a feeling of dis- 
appointment or irritation. The use of official 
phraseology and a cold, formal manner should 
be carefully avoided.” 

Many cities make a continuous effort to 
educate the public with regard to certain city 
activities with a view of keeping complaints 
at a minimum. For instance, with respect to 
garbage collection, negligent or non-coopera- 
tive citizens are notified by attaching a tag 
to the refuse receptacle or leaving a card 
indicating that collection was attempted but 
because of specified reasons the citizen him- 
self prevented the service. 


REPORTING THROUGH THE PRESS 


Do you give regular interviews to the 
press? How often? Do department heads 
give interviews? 

The only city managers who do not give 
regular interviews to the press are those in 
cities that do not have local papers. Man- 
agers interview reporters “as often as they 
come in,” once a day in most cities and twice 
a day in cities that have both morning and 
afternoon papers. While the practice seems 
to be to accommodate the releasing of news 


to the prevailing reportorial devices for ob- 
taining it—an interview with reporters—a 
number of managers prepare written releases 
or have department heads prepare them for 
their approval and release. 

Of the 103 city managers reporting, thirty- 
seven state that department heads do not give 
interviews to the press; forty-one report that 
such interviews are given; twenty-three man- 
agers reply that department heads interview 
the press occasionally, and two managers 
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give administrative officials free rein. Thus 
it appears that contacts with the press are 
rather decentralized. In actual practice, 
however, the city manager exercises general 
control over releases and interviews, not with 
the idea of withholding or covering up any 
matters, but to prevent unfortunate ‘news 
leaks” and to avoid other abuses. Most of 
the cities where department heads do not 
give interviews are smaller cities and towns, 
but in six of these cities an exception is made 
in the case of the police chief who interviews 
the press at any time. 

In the forty-one cities where department 
heads interview the press, the common prac- 
tice is for them to release only routine news 
and facts or technical data while information 
on general policies comes from the city man- 
ager’s office. In some of these cities, any 
releases and interviews prepared by depart- 
ment heads must clear through the manager’s 
office. This is the practice in Berkeley, Glen- 
dale, Oakland, Pasadena, Oklahoma City, 
Colorado Springs, and Kalamazoo. C. W. 
Koiner of Pasadena writes: “All publicity 
must clear through the manager’s office in or- 
der to prevent embarrassment, but this does 
not preclude department heads’ giving out 
information from time to time with the ap- 
proval of the city manager.” 

In the twenty-three cities in which depart- 
ment heads interview the press occasionally, 
the news released pertains only to the depart- 
ment. In eleven of these cities, department 
heads interview the press only when requested 
to do so by the city manager: Albert Lea, 
Minnesota; Ames, Iowa; Bangor, Maine; 
Bend, Oregon; Berkeley, Burbank, and Oak- 
land, California; Big Spring, Texas; Kings- 
port, Tennessee; New London, Connecticut; 
and Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Two city managers, James S. Dean, Sacra- 
mento, California, and Henry Traxler, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, make no attempt to control 
publicity released by department heads. As 
Mr. Dean writes: ‘They are supposed to 
have sufficient judgment to know what to 
give out.” Mr. Traxler says that “Everybody 
says what he desires to the press.”’ 

City managers appreciate the need for 
frankness in dealing with reporters to avoid 
certain abuses, such as news leaks magnifying 
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non-essentials and ignoring important items, 
which may be due to local conditions, to the 
attitude of the press, or to the lack of good 
reporters. Many managers have found that 
the cultivation of a high morale and an abso- 
lute loyalty among administrative subordi- 
nates is the best preventive of unfortunate 
news leaks. City managers believe that the 
release of information by their office or by 
responsible administrative heads more nearly 
guarantees accuracy and timeliness and that 
written news releases, at least for important 
matters, reduces the possibility of misleading 
reporting. Pending decisions of policy in 
which manager and council are involved are 
properly held confidential and when the press 
is assured of an even break and of prompt 
release of matters having news value editors 
may be relied upon not to betray the 
administration on matters where temporary 
silence is required in the interest of good 
government. Thus city managers have found 
that the relations between the manager and 
the press are largely a matter of co-operation 
founded on mutual confidence. 

Reporters are invited to attend council 
meetings and hearings in all cities and the 
manager sees that copies of the annual and 
special reports are given out as soon as they 
are available. Most managers prefer not to 
be frequently quoted or pictured. They urge 
that due credit be given to the department 
or employee for any news item that is re- 
ported about that department, and they are 
particularly careful not to give news that 
presents to the public anticipated events or 
proposals that either have not yet been acted 
upon by the council or may be changed or 
abandoned. The manager does not want to 
be the publicity informant as to the council’s 
attitude on any and every public question. 

In Pasadena, California and several other 
cities the city manager or department heads 
prepare signed articles which are published 
in a section reserved in the local newspaper 
for that purpose. 

Newspapers usually publish letters from 
the public in what is known as “The Voice of 
the People” or “Letters to the Editor” col- 
umn. “Letters that contain untrue statements 
usually are signed only as ‘a citizen’ or 
‘taxpayer,’ making it difficult to reach the 
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writer,” says Henry Traxler, Janesville, Wis- 
consin. “When the newspaper of my city 
receives such letters attacking a function of 
government, the editor sees the city manager 
or department head and when a letter is pub- 
lished, a statement such as this is added: 
‘Upon taking up the matter with the health 
department (or other department mentioned ) 
we find that———.” I convinced the local press 
that anything that tended to destroy unfairly 
the faith of the people in their government 
when it was being honestly administered was 
harmful to the community at large and natur- 
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ally harmful to the newspaper. This column 
thus became a carrier of good will.” 

City managers agree that the successful 
performance of the managers’ administrative 
tasks requires the co-operation of the press. 
Most managers have come to sense in a gen- 
eral way the matters that have news value. 
Even where city managers have used supple- 
mentary devices such as annual reports, spe- 
cial leaflets, and exhibits, they are generally 
obliged to fall back upon the newspaper as 
the chief medium for reaching the public 
promptly. 


BUDGET HEARINGS 


How many citizens attend the annual bud- 
get hearings? What effort do you make to 
stimulate attendance? 

Twenty-five city managers, or nearly one- 
fourth of those replying, report an attend- 
ance at budget hearings ranging from ten to 
eight hundred, with an average of 125. The 
cities reporting an attendance of between ten 
and fifty are Amarillo, Fort Worth, and 
Pampa, Texas; Mt. Desert, Maine; San 
Rafael, California; Two Rivers, Wisconsin; 
and Winnetka, Illinois. Cities reporting an 
attendance of fifty to one hundred include 
Auburn, Maine; Clifton, New Jersey; Comp- 
ton and Oakland, California; Auburn and 
Mamaroneck, New York; New London, Con- 
necticut. Cities reporting an attendance of 
over one hundred: Asbury Park, New Jersey 
(800); Belfast, Maine (100 to 200); East 
Cleveland, Ohio (100); Oregon City, Ore- 
gon (100 to 200); Rochester, New York 
(200); St. Johnsbury, Vermont (600); San 
Mateo, California (100); Stratford, Con- 
necticut (300); and Teaneck, New Jersey 
(100 to 150). A “goodly number” attend 
the hearings in Binghamton, New York, and 
St. Petersburg, Florida. With respect to the 
other eighty-four managers replying on this 
point, eleven report that no budget hearings 
are held, twenty-three say that citizens never 
attend, and fifty report that “very few,” less 
than ten, attend. Some of the larger cities 
that report a very small attendance at budget 
hearings are: Berkeley, Cincinnati, Colorado 
Springs, Dayton, Flint, Kalamazoo, Knox- 
ville, and Pasadena. 


In an attempt to stimulate attendance, 
forty-four managers encourage local news- 
papers to carry articles about the proposed 
budget, in addition to the regular notices 
published in the papers. In cities where the 
budget is required by law to be printed in 
the paper, the editor is usually liberal with 
space for such articles. Perhaps the unsuc- 
cessful experience of the managers who have 
attempted to stimulate attendance explains 
why twenty-two other managers make no ef- 
fort in this direction. 

Twelve other city managers report varied 
success with plans to get more citizens to 
attend. “In Bend, Oregon,” writes C. G. 
Reiter, “each of the three commissioners ap- 
points one taxpayer to serve on a budget 
board, which, together with the council, re- 
fers the budget to the people who vote upon 
it each year.” 

C. A. Dykstra of Cincinnati, reports “in- 
vitations are sent to all civic organizations, 
most of which usually have a representative 
present.” Colorado Springs sends special 
written invitations to about one hundred rep- 
resentative citizens. Glendale, California; 
Manassas, Virginia; and Oklahoma City also 
send special invitations to citizens. L. P. 
Cookingham, Plymouth, Michigan, two years 
ago sent one hundred letters to a list of picked 
citizens without success. 

One city manager reports that no one 
attends budget hearings except a few repre- 
sentatives of organizations who request funds 
for various purposes. In Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin, the chamber of commerce appoints a 
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committee to study the budget and meet with 
the council. Winnetka, Illinois, sends copies 
of the proposed budget to all civic organiza- 
tions. “We advertise the budget,” says Henry 
Traxler, Janesville, Wisconsin, “but no one 
in ten years has appeared either for or against 
anything.” 

“In St. Johnsbury, Vermont, it is not nec- 
essary to stimulate attendance,” writes R. W. 
Orebaugh, “as we hold our budget meeting 
at the regular March Meeting Day when the 
gang’s all there.”” Arthur H. Wedge, Bedford, 
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Ohio, says: “We have invited supposedly in- 
terested persons to appear, but local budget 
hearings have relatively little importance be- 
cause the city must take what is left after the 
county and schools are provided for.” 

At the time of the hearing, the manager or 
finance director, or both, are present to an- 
swer questions. Diagrams and charts are 
sometimes used in explaining revenues and 
expenditures and showing comparisons and 
in some cities these charts are posted in the 
city hall lobby before and after the hearing. 


OPEN HOUSE AND EXHIBITS 


Have you ever held a municipal “open 
house”’ inviting the public to see the munici- 
pal departments at work? If so, give attend- 
ance and describe briefly the type of exhibits 
and other features. 

Eleven council-manager cities have had 
considerable success with “open house” for 
the public. A number of small cities have had 
special exhibits of one or two departments 
or have held a visitor’s day at the water and 
light plant. Eighty-five other cities have 
never held a municipal open house for the 
public but four city managers are considering 
such a plan: Ralph M. Bryant, Alameda, 
California; Russell P. Price, Hamilton, Ohio; 
©. M. Lanham, Rome, Georgia; and James 
S. Dean, Sacramento, California. 

The eleven cities that have held open house 
for all municipal departments report a great 
deal of interest and success: 

Ames, Iowa: Considerable interest was shown 
in our open house for water, light, and general 
departments, and we expect to expand this fea- 
ture. We also conduct many groups through city 
departments each year. All school children above 
the seventh grade take this tour each year.— 
J. H. Ames. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: The 1934 “open 
house” at the city hall was attended by 4,000 
citizens. All departments had charts, maps, 
graphs, equipment, pictures, and models on dis- 
play. A special pamphlet outlining accomplish- 
ments of the past year and calling attention to 
certain informative data was handed to visitors. 
In the evening some outstanding speaker makes 
an address.—Hollis R. Thompson. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO: More than 70,000 per- 
sons visited the exhibits in the city hall—every 
department of the city exhibited material per- 
taining to its activities —C. A. Dykstra. 


Dayton, Onto: Several years ago exhibits 
showing the operations of all departments were 
on display at a local auditorium and attracted 
a large number of citizens —F. O. Eichelberger. 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN: A municipal open 
house was held at the time of the dedication 
services of the new city hall. Attendance was 
estimated at 20,000.—E. C. Rutz. 

MANSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS: About five 
hundred citizens attend “open house” in Mans- 
field. All departments have exhibits and con- 
struction before and after is shown by photo- 
graphs.—H. H. Everett. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA: Had open house day 
in August, 1932, and August, 1933, with an at- 
tendance of about 8,000 at each. Exhibits con- 
sisted of literature, charts, and models showing 
activities of various departments. Hereafter 
open house will be held in May.—J. F. Hassler. 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA: Over 5,000 citizens 
a day were in attendance during the recent 
three-day exhibit which depicted the various ac- 
tivities of the departments.—C. W. Koiner. 

San Dieco, CALIFORNIA: The attendance was 
fair. The exhibits consisted in opening all main- 
tenance divisions, such as the print shop, store- 
room, electrical construction and maintenance, 
auto repair and paint shops, blacksmith shop, 
street sweeper broom-making shop, and a dis- 
play of all rolling equipment. The recreational 
division has yearly displays of handicraft; also 
programs showing recreational work done by at- 
tendants at playgrounds.—George L. Buck. 

STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT: We have had an 
exhibit of town plan studies for the last three 
weeks which has been visited by townspeople as 
well as plan boards from all over the state— 
D. S. Sammis. 

Wicuita, Kansas: The police department in- 
vited citizens to ride with patrol officers, go 
through police headquarters and city farm, and 
a large number did so. The fire department has 
held several open houses. We have used show 
windows of vacant stores for engineering, health, 
and other exhibits —Bert C. Wells. 
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Five cities have held “open house” for 
water and light plants. In Alliance, Nebraska, 
three thousand citizens visited the utility 
plants where motion pictures and charts were 
shown. Dubuque, Iowa, Franklin, Virginia, 
Mangum, Oklahoma, and Winnetka, Illinois, 
also have held open house at city-owned util- 
ity plants. A number of other cities have given 
special attention to informing public school 
children of municipal activities. Each year 
groups of school children in Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, and Mount Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
are conducted through the various depart- 
ments and municipal services are explained. 
In Teaneck, New Jersey, the senior classes 
in civics at the high school are taken through 
the town hall. The Older Boys’ Conference 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin, each year “takes over 
the administration of the city” by having one 
of the boys sit in each of the offices for one 
day. New London, Connecticut, has exhibited 
models of various public works projects. 

Several cities have held special exhibits or 
“open house” for one or two departments. 
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Binghamton, New York, has invited the pub- 
lic to inspect the police department with 
special attention to the newly installed radio, 
and evolutions of the fire department have 
been held twice in front of the city hall. 
San Mateo and San Rafael, California, have 
held open house for the fire department where 
evolutions and apparatus are displayed and 
a talk given on how citizens can best co- 
operate with the department. Springfield, 
Ohio, has had open house at the city hospital 
and police department. Plymouth, Michigan, 
recently held an open house to show the re- 
modeled city hall completed as a CWA 
project. In Oklahoma City, all civic clubs 
and other organizations are invited to inspect 
the various departments and monthly forums 
are held for all city employees and their 
friends. K. L. Brode, Newton, Kansas, 
writes “Our town is so small that all our 
movements are open house.” Mount Desert, 
Maine, “is so small that every inhabitant 
visits the office several times a year,” says 
Herbert A. Thomas. 


THE ANNUAL MUNICIPAL REPORT 


How many copies of your annual report 
are distributed locally? To whom is it sent? 

In publishing attractive annual municipal 
reports, council-manager cities have set a 
high standard of reporting. Of the 108 cities 
replying, 55 published annual municipal re- 
ports for 1933. The city managers of thirty- 
seven other cities prepared reports in type- 
written form for the council. In most of these 
cities a number of copies are made for distri- 
bution to the library and civic groups, and 
the press generally publishes a few news 
articles on the report. In a few cities the 
entire report is published in serial form in 
the paper. 

Only fifteen cities reply that no annual 
report is issued. In three of these cities the 
council will not appropriate funds for this 
purpose. In three other cities the managers 
believe the public would not read the report 
and therefore the expense would not be jus- 
tified. However, the managers of five cities 
in this group plan to get out a report at the 
end of the present fiscal year: Carl H. 
Bischoff, Asbury Park, New Jersey; Andrew 


Joyner, Jr., Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Elmer W. Prince, Morgantown, West Vir- 
vinia; C. W. Koiner, Pasadena, California; 
and C. F. Sharpe, St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Information on the activities and accomp- 
lishments of the various departments, to- 
gether with photographs and comparative 
charts, is submitted monthly and at the end 
of the year by department heads to the city 
manager who edits the material. In a num- 
ber of cities the city manager’s office compiles 
material throughout the year for use in the 
report. The copy is sent to the printer about 
seven weeks after the end of the period cov- 
ered and is ready for distribution to citizens 
about three weeks later. The average report 
issued for the year 1933 is 63 pages in length; 
6 by 9 inches in size; contains charts, dia- 
grams, and pictures; sets forth accomplish- 
ments and recommendations; emphasizes im- 
portant facts; contains information on the 
cost of various services; and propaganda 
material and photographs of officials are con- 
spicuous by their absence. The report is dis- 
tributed by mail, but in a few cities Boy 
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Scouts, college students, or the police deliver 
the report to each home. Compared with pre- 
vious years, the reports for 1933 are briefer, 
the physical make-up is more attractive, and 
illustrative material is of better quality. 

Thirty-seven of the fifty-five cities which 
published annual reports for 1933 sent copies 
to Pustic MANAGEMENT.’ The number of 
pages of the report, number of copies dis- 
tributed locally, and the groups to whom they 
are distributed are indicated in the replies 
received : 

ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA—90pp. One thousand 
copies distributed through civic groups. The 
city clerk has extra copies for the general pub- 
lic. RALPH M. Bryant. 

ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA—23pp. About two 
thousand copies to all water consumers with 
January bills. R. L. VAN Nocker. 

ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA—45pp. One thousand 
copies to an up-to-date list of citizens. EARL 
D. MALLERY. 

ATCHISON, KANSAS—23pp. Three thousand 
copies to public libraries, cities, civic organiza- 
tions, universities, and local residents. A. W. 
SENG. 

AUBURN, MAINE—48pp. Two hundred to 
those indicating interest. F. W. Forp, Jr. 

BeprorD, OHI0—36pp. About seventy-five 
are sent to local officials, schools, libraries, tax- 
payers’ league, newspapers, and citizens. AR- 
THUR H. WEDGE. 

BELFAST, MAINE—96 pp. Five hundred to tax- 
payers. Harrie D. ECKLER. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA—70pp. Between 500 
and 750 to libraries, clubs, lodges, and other 
organizations; outstanding citizens; and all 
council-manager cities in California and other 
council-manager cities requesting copies. Hot- 
Lis R. THOMPSON. 

BREWER, MAINE—72pp. Nine hundred to all 
taxpayers who have real estate valuation of 
$900 or more. Frep D. FARNSWORTH. 

CINCINNATI, OH1I0—70pp. About 1,500 (2,- 
500 printed) to any citizen who requests one; 
250 to the library and all its branches, and to all 
schools, public and parochial; copies mailed to 
secretaries of all organizations in the city. C. A. 
DYKSTRA. 

1The seventeen cities and one county which 
indicate that annual reports are published, but 
did not send Pustic MANAGEMENT a copy, are: 
Alexandria, Virginia; Amarillo, Texas; Auburn, 
New York; Burbank and Chico, California; Dur 
ham County, North Carolina; East Cleveland, 
Ohio; Fredericksburg, Virginia ; Hamilton, Ohio; 
Kissimmee, Florida; Mangum, Oklahoma; Mount 
Desert, Maine; Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania; 
New London, Connecticut ; Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Pleasant Ridge, Michigan; Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; and Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO—68pp. Twen- 
ty-five to banks, business men, library, schools, 
etc. Two hundred to outsiders. E. L. Mostey. 

Dayton, On10—76pp. Five hundred to regu- 
lar mailing list. F. O. EICHELBERGER. 

FRONT Royat, VirGINIA—1l2pp. Two hun- 
dred copies to all interested. L. B. Dutrow. 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN—SSpp. Two hun- 
dred to universities, libraries, organizations, as- 
sociations, and cities on the list. E. C. Rutz. 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN—92pp. Four hundred 
to business men, others interested in municipal 
affairs, membership of the dinner clubs, civic 
council, real estate board, public libraries, school 
libraries, and persons making special requests 
for them. H. C. LAUGHLIN. 

LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA—l103pp. About five 
hundred to schools, colleges, librarians, civic or- 
ganizations, and interested citizens. R. W. B. 
Hart. 

MANSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS—145pp. Four 
thousand; to each property owner residing in 
community. Harotp H. Everett. 

OREGON City, OREGON—S53pp. Five hundred 
to those who we think are quite sure to read 
them. J. L. FRANZEN. 

RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN—1l13pp. About one 
hundred lately to those we think might read it. 
T. M. WaRpDWELL. 

SAN MArTEeo, CALIFORNIA—Il4pp. One hun- 
dred to citizens and citizen groups. E. P. 
WILSEY. 

STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT—60pp. Three 
thousand to all taxpayers who wish one. Don- 
ALD S. SAMMIS. 

TEANECK, NEW JERSEY—S83pp. Five thou- 
sand by house-to-house distribution. Paut A. 
VOLCKER. 

Two RIvers, WIscoNsIN—S52pp. One to 
each home; 2,500 delivered in person by street 
department men. E. J. DONNELLY. 

WESTMOUNT, QuEBEC—48pp. Eighty-nine to 
neighboring cities, individuals, bond brokers, 
consuls, banks, various fifms, insurance com- 
panies, schools, and newspapers. P. E. JARMAN. 

WINNETKA, ILLINOIS—23pp. Printed serially 
in weekly paper. Five hundred reprints distrib- 
uted on request. H. L. WooLHISseEr. 

The cities which issued reports for 1933 
and sent copies to PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 
but did not indicate to whom copies are dis- 
tributed, are: Austin, Texas, 8lpp.; Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania, 28pp.; Chatham, Ontario, 
190pp.; Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin, 44pp.; 
Hinton, West Virginia, 27pp. mimeographed; 
Ironton, Ohio, 24pp.; Niagara Falls, New 
York, 5SOpp.; Norfolk, Virginia, 76pp.; 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 40pp.; Stoughton, 
Massachusetts, 207pp.; Tallahassee, Florida, 
58pp.; and Washburn, Maine, 49pp. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS AND LEAFLETS 


What special reports, leaflets, or pamphlets, 
if any, have vou issued during the past year 
for distribution to citizens? 

Of the ninety-eight cities answering this 
inquiry, sixty-two indicate that no special re- 
ports are issued direct to the public, but in 
some instances financial statements or type- 
written monthly reports to the council are 
given to the press. Thirty-six other cities, 
or about one-third of those reporting, have 
issued varied types of special reports. 

Leaflets. Albert Lea, Minnesota, mails out 
a special bulletin with water bills each spring. 

Bangor, Maine, published a four-page cir- 
cular entitled, ‘“‘Who Pays the Taxes and 
Who Makes the Complaints?” which item- 
izes the cost of local government for a family 
of five and indicates the services furnished. 

Berkeley, California, has recently pub- 
lished three leaflets: (1) a four-page circular 
indicating accomplishments for the past year 
and allocating the per capita monthly cost 
per resident; (2) a four-page bulletin sup- 
plementing the annual report and mailed 
with garbage bills; and (3) a brief report of 
accomplishments under ten years of council- 
manager government. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, publishes a four-page 
printed ‘‘annual message” from the city man- 
ager to Cincinnati citizens; the city man- 
ager’s report to the council; mayor’s report 
to the council; budget ordinance; and ap- 
propriation ordinance. 

In Colorado Springs, Colorado, the util- 
ities have issued monthly leaflets with water 
bills. 

Cushing, Oklahoma, occasionally issues 
special reports to inform the public on spe- 
cific matters such as a new ordinance. 

Dayton, Ohio, has published pamphlets 
describing the budget and explaining the ne- 
cessity for a deficiency bond issue. 

East Cleveland, Ohio, mails to each resi- 
dent two or three times a year a four-page 
printed letter briefly describing current city 
problems, accomplishments, and _ future 
plans, and occasionally inclosing a complaint 
form on which citizens may make suggestions 
for improving municipal services. 


Hinton, West Virginia, periodically issues 
an illustrated mimeographed bulletin, the 
latest issue of which compares municipal 
costs with services rendered and the growth 
of the city. 

Brewer, Maine, and Kenilworth, Illinois, 
occasionally send a letter or leaflet to citizens 
explaining various municipal matters. 

Kenosha, Wisconsin, has mailed out with 
tax bills each year for the past eleven years 
a six-page printed letter which analyzes mu- 
nicipal costs, explains reductions and in- 
creases in expenditures, and gives a summary 
of the financial status of the city. 

Lexington, Kentucky, and Mount Leba- 
non, Pennsylvania, issued leaflets indicating 
the program to be accomplished with PWA 
funds. 

Pampa, Texas, has issued a special report 
showing the tax collection record for six 
years, and the result of not paying taxes. 

St. Lambert, Quebec, issues a quarterly 
leaflet to all citizens informing them of im- 
portant current municipal problems. 

St. Petersburg, Florida, issues special edu- 
cational leaflets, mailed with tax bills, to 
encourage tax payment. 

South Portland, Maine, issues a quarterly 
report of four pages which is sent to every 
person whose name is on the tax list. 

Teaneck, New Jersey, sends the city man- 
ager’s budget message each year to every 
home in the city by house-to-house distri- 
bution. 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin, incloses a four- 
page leaflet with the tax bills. 

Winnetka, Illinois, has distributed during 
the past year to all citizens a leaflet and a 
booklet on the water and electric utilities and 
a leaflet on traffic safety. 

Newspapers. Cincinnati prints a paper, 
“City Bulletin,’ sent to those who subscribe 
to it at $1 a year, which contains the coun- 
cil proceedings, contracts signed, appoint- 
ments, and miscellaneous news for the week. 
Oklahoma City publishes a _ four-page 
monthly newspaper, “Oklahoma City Prog- 
ress,’ which reports municipal acivities. Some 
years ago Pasadena, California, published a 
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quarterly report known as “City Facts,” 
which went to every citizen. Charlotte, North 
Carolina, in 1931 published a_ four-page 
semi-monthly paper, “Municipal News.” 
Monthly Reports. Lynchburg, Virginia, 
prepares a monthly mimeographed report 
covering the activities of the various depart- 
ments. In Oakland, California, a monthly 
report of activities of various departments 
compared with previous years and previous 
months is sent by the manager to the coun- 
cil and also to six hundred citizens including 
numerous civic organizations. A somewhat 
similar but more complete report, consisting 
of seven or eight mimeographed pages, is 
submitted monthly by John N. Edy, Dallas, 
Texas, to the city council. It presents a sum- 
mary of municipal activities for the previous 
month and includes statements on tax collec- 
tion, budget, bonded indebtedness, cash bal- 
ances in operating funds, and balances in 
bond fund. W. F. Day, Henrico County, 
Virginia, and Fred M. Boone, Sapulpa, Ok- 
lahoma, issue monthly reports for distribu- 
tion to citizens. Pleasant Ridge, Michigan, 
each month delivers to each home a bulletin 


TALKS BEFORE 


Do you speak before civic associations? 
How often and to what groups? Please in- 
dicate the topics of your talks given before 
such organizations in the past year. 

Of the 110 city managers replying, all ex- 
cept six accept invitations to speak before 
civic and other groups. Eleven managers 
“seldom” make talks; twenty only “occa- 
sionally”; and seventy-three other managers 
make public speeches with varying degrees 
of frequency ranging from ten a month for 
j. F. Hassler, Oakland, California, to once a 
year for C. C. Congdon, Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania, and R. G. Manley, Upland, California. 
Sixteen of the seventy-three managers talk 
“whenever invited”’; six talk “once each year 
before each organization”; four appear four 
or five times a year; four give from one to 
two talks a week; and the remaining manag- 
ers talk an average of about once a month. 
Two city managers speak “too often to suit 
me”; and C. F. Sharpe, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, does not think it well to speak before 
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containing council proceedings and other 
data. In Wichita, Kansas, a monthly mimeo- 
graphed bulletin is issued by the police de- 
partment. 

Departmental Reports. Comparatively 
few council-manager cities issue special de- 
partmental reports, such reports as are issued 
being confined mainly to the larger cities. 
Among the special reports issued by Cincin- 
nati are the reports of the civil service com- 
mission, sinking fund commission, recreation 
commission, and city auditor. In Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and Dubuque, Iowa, the 
utility departments print annual reports. 
Berkeley, Dallas, Kalamazoo, Lexington 
(Kentucky), and a number of other cities 
publish the proposed budget for the year. 
San Diego publishes a report of the health 
department and an audit report. Oakland, 
California, issues a report of the civil serv- 
ice board and of the recreation department, 
and in Pasadena reports are published by 
seven departments: light and power, water, 
city comptroller, health, welfare, police, and 
fire. Several cities indicate that the annual 
audit is published as a separate report. 


CIVIC GROUPS 


civic groups more than once or twice a year. 
“It is my opinion,” says the city manager of 
one large city, “that the public makes its city 
officials talk too much.” 

Of the thirty-one different types of organ- 
izations before which the city managers 
speak, the Rotary Club was mentioned by 29 
managers; civic and fraternal groups by 26; 
chamber of commerce by 21; women’s clubs 
by 20; Kiwanis by 16; and Lions by 12. Mis- 
cellaneous luncheon clubs, church societies, 
high school groups, parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion, service groups, and improvement asso- 
ciations each received mention by eight to 
eleven managers. 

The topics on which city managers speak 
“range from the New Deal to heroes of past 
wars,’ as one manager states it. Nearly one- 
third of all the topics on which city managers 
spoke during the past year had to do with 
municipal finance and taxation and three- 
fourths of all the managers who made talks 
listed some municipal finance, taxation, or 
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cost of government topic. Other topics men- 
tioned by seven to ten managers each were: 
CWA and relief work, council-manager gov- 
ernment, municipal government in the Uni- 
ted States, federal-state-city relations, munic- 
ipal water supply, recreation and parks, local 
relief work, traffic safety, public utilities, and 
your city government. Other topics named 
by more than one manager each were civic 
improvements, problems of the manager, law 
enforcement, work of the departments, city 
planning, municipal sanitation, and the or- 
ganization and functions of city government. 
Interesting topics reported by three managers 
are: reasons for increasing the cost of city 
government; relations of our city to other 
cities and the county; and is legislative con- 
trol of cities justified? 

On the basis of the replies received, it is 
clear that managers and department heads 
make talks before civic groups whenever the 
opportunity is offered, especially when the 


subject discussed deals with municipal ac- 
tivities, finances, or the work of the various 
departments. Many managers leave much of 
the public speaking to the mayor or council- 
men, especially when the occasion is an ad- 
dress of welcome, the laying of a cornerstone, 
or other ceremony that does not call for dis- 
cussion of matters dealing strictly with city 
business. As one manager states, “The city 
manager who gives chamber of commerce or 
so-called ‘booster talks’ is sooner or later 
going to get into hot water.’ City managers 
also refuse to talk on political questions and 
avoid any discussion of policies not yet passed 
upon by the city cauncil. R. M. Evans, Du- 
buque, Iowa, does not discuss the manager 
plan of government before any group and dur- 
ing the past six months refused two invita- 
tions from other cities to speak on the plan. 
Most managers are especially careful to avoid 
discussion of all political or controversial 
questions. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Have you ever used motion pictures as a 
means of public reporting? Please describe 
briefly indicating approximate cost of ma- 
chine and each exhibition. 

The greatest success with motion pictures 
is reported by H. L. Woolhiser, Winnetka, 
Illinois. The film of various city activities, 
made about three years ago, cost about $600 
and the machine $500. It has been shown to 
over fifty groups and organizations of citi- 
zens and in the schools. It costs about $50 
a year to keep it up to date with a record of 
recent important events. Forty minutes are 
required for one showing. “We believe that 
the effort and expense required for the prepa- 
ration and showing of this film are justified 
because it has a far greater value as a means 
of securing an appreciation of local govern- 
ment services than the same amount spent in 
the printing and general distribution of the 
ordinary printed report,’ writes Mr. Wool- 
hiser. 

Only six other city managers use motion 
pictures in reporting to the public; 102 man- 
agers report that no use is made of this 
medium. 

Alliance, Nebraska, has succeeded in get- 


ting a motion picture by special arrangements 
made locally and at no cost for machines. 
‘Motion picture facilities in the high school 
auditorium are used in showing the film,” 
according to Earl D. Mallery. 

In Auburn, Maine, “one motion picture 
was given on fire losses and fire prevention. 
The film, furnished by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, was shown in a local 
theater donated by the owner,” reports F. 
W. Ford, Jr. 

Hollis R. Thompson, Berkeley, California, 
had motion pictures taken of various munic- 
ipal activities. The city owns the film, but 
borrows the machines. “This type of pub- 
licity is used more with the schools than with 
any other group. The films are shown at 
‘Open House.’ ” 

“We try to take motion pictures of im- 
portant work,” says H. C. McClintock, Boul- 
der, Colorado. ““We have an $80 Ciné Kodak 
and a $95 projector. Some pictures have been 
shown to various clubs and chambers of 
commerce as well as to the city council.”’ 

E. L. Mosley, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
reports the use of a 16 mm. Eastman Kodak 
moving picture machine in taking pictures of 
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construction projects of the city-owned water 
system. “The city has about $200 invested 
in equipment of this sort.” 

Dubuque, Iowa, “recently presented before 
an invited group of about one hundred citi- 
zens 124 pictures, accompanied by short 
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talks, showing defects in Dubuque build- 
ings,” writes R. M. Evans. “Our plan is to 
encourage business interests and workmen of 
this city, based on the hope that the govern- 
ment will shortly start relief work on housing 
conditions.” 


REPORTING ON THE RADIO 


What use if any do you make of the radio 
as a means of public reporting? 

The city managers of nineteen cities make 
use of the radio as a means of reporting to 


_the public; eighty-three other city managers 
teport that no use is made of this medium 


because there is no local station, because it 
costs too much, or because no attempt has 
been made to use it. Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, uses the radio in encouraging the pay- 
ment of taxes; in Bangor, Maine, department 
heads make talks frequently over the radio; 
Berkeley, California, has used the radio sev- 
eral times for talks on traffic safety; Cincin- 
nati uses the radio “only on request”; in East 
Cleveland, the local station gives the city an 
opportunity to broadcast about once a year; 
St. Lambert, Quebec, uses the radio only for 
special projects; San Diego, California, and 
Wichita, Kansas, use it for health and safety 
talks; in Dubuque, Iowa, and Rome, Georgia, 
representatives of the radio station attend 
regular council meetings and call at the city 


manager’s office for items of news; the city 
managers of Pasadena, California, Peters- 
burg, Virginia, and Shawnee, Oklahoma, have 
made several talks over the radio; and in 
Oakland, California, occasional talks are 
made on the budget, the tax rate, and on de- 
partmental services. The mayor of Rochester, 
New York, makes four radio talks a year. 

The cities making the widest use of the 
radio are Binghamton, New York; Dayton, 
Ohio; Fort Worth, Texas; Greensboro, North 
Carolina; and Roanoke, Virginia. Bingham- 
ton in 1933 broadcast a series of talks by 
bureau and department heads, going on the 
air twice a week. In Dayton, local officials 
have gone on the air once a week for a pe- 
riod of twelve weeks for a fifteen-minute 
broadcast. The director of health in Fort 
Worth goes on the air every Saturday morn- 
ing; in Greensboro, various officials discuss 
topics of public interest once a week over the 
radio; and in Roanoke, the recreation depart- 
ment broadcasts once a week. 


BEST METHODS OF REPORTING 


What method or methods of reporting 
does your experience indicate to be most 
successful in your city? Please explain fully 
and give reasons. 

Of the 104 city managers answering this 
inquiry, seventy state that local newspapers 
are the best medium of maintaining contact 
with the public because news is reported 
promptly and a large number of citizens are 
reached without cost to the city. As Bert C. 
Wells, Wichita, Kansas, puts it: “One paper 
to fight you and one to defend you sure puts 
it over to the public.” Most managers enjoy 
the full co-operation of the local press and 
in a number of cities the newspaper is the 
only method used in reporting to the public. 

“The local paper is the best method if the 
confidence of the reporters is obtained and 


they are assured in advance of news breaks,” 
says H. A. Yancey, Petersburg, Virginia. 

George L. Buck, San Diego, California, 
believes that an occasional feature article in 
the newspaper is desirable because it reaches 
a group that does not always read the news 
items. 

George D. Fairtrace, Fort Worth, Texas, 
believes a good newspaper article once each 
month would be sufficient as “‘too much re- 
porting decreases public interest.” 

“The press is the best method for the 
small city,” writes H. H. Hume, Chico, Cali- 
fornia, “because a radio is not available; 
motion pictures cost too much; circulars are 
too expensive if issued frequently; and as for 
speeches, either the talk or the speaker is 
likely to get sour if repeated too often.” 
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Twelve city managers would not agree with 
Mr. Hume that talks have little value. On 
the contrary they would put talks before 
civic groups as the most important method 
of reporting because, as C. A. Harrell of 
Binghamton, New York, says “they give a 
personal touch and an opportunity for ques- 
tions.” Other managers who agree with Mr. 
Harrell are: George L. Buck, San Diego, 
California; Donald S. Sammis, Stratford, 
Connecticut; O. M. Mosier, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; J. F. Hassler, Oakland, Califor- 
nia; K. L. Brode, Newton, Kansas; William 
F. Cocke, Manassas, Virginia; Edward New- 
ton, Kissimmee, Florida; W. F. Day, Hen- 
rico County, Virginia; Charles A. Carran, 


’ East Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. Flint, Cushing, 


Oklahoma; and Ralph M. Bryant, Alameda, 
California. It is the opinion of these man- 
agers that short speeches before various 
groups make a more lasting impression than 
the printed word. George L. Buck and An- 
drew Joyner, Jr., Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, also believe that short radio talks are 
an excellent way of reaching the public. 

E. J. Donnelly, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
and Paul A. Volcker, Teaneck, New Jersey, 
believe that annual reports provide the back- 
bone of public contacts if supplemented with 
periodic reports to the council which are also 
given to the press. J. L. Franzen, Oregon 
City, Oregon; W. P. Hunter, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; and Earl D. Mallery, Alliance, Ne- 
braska, also believe that annual reports are 
an excellent medium. Hume K. Nowlan, 
Hinton, West Virginia, finds that monthly 


bulletins are an excellent means of reporting 
“because they can be made concise, colorful, 
and convincing.” 

Several managers, especially Henry Trax- 
ler, Janesville, Wisconsin, and H. K. Brain- 
erd, San Rafael, California, stress the im- 
portance of effective handling of municipal 
services and putting on exhibits and demon- 
strations by various departments as effective 
means of reporting. 

A number of managers, especially those in 
small cities, emphasize the importance of per- 
sonal contacts, courteous treatment of callers, 
and prompt handling of complaints. Among 
these managers are H. A. Brinkerhoff, South 
Portland, Maine; J. C. Nowell, Hillsborough, 
California; William F. Cocke, Manassas, 
Virginia; and Henry Traxler, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. At least two city managers stress 
the value of citizen organizations: A. J. 
Berst, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan, and F. L. 
Streed, Kenilworth, Illinois. “Keeping the 
city commission well informed on all city 
problems and selling them first is the best way 
of reporting to the public,” according to T. E. 
Thompson, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

In summary, city managers use a number 
of methods of maintaining contact with the 
public, each method supplementing the other 
to a certain extent to the end that as many 
people as possible may be reached. In order 
of preference named by managers, the most 
popular media are: newspapers, talks before 
civic groups and other organizations, annual 
reports and leaflets, personal contacts, and 
radio broadcasts. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 
Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Refunding Strengthens Market 


HE Greensboro, North Carolina, News 

of August 29, 1934, disclosed the effect 
of bond refunding on the price of the bonds 
of that city. In June, 1933, bonds were being 
quoted as low as 45. By July 1, 1934, 98 per 
cent of the holders of Greensboro bonds had 
agreed to a refunding plan. This has now been 


declared operative and the latest quotations 
on the bonds are at a price of 84. 
One Test of Management 
A! the recent conference of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, Henry 
Hart, prominent investment banker, stated 
that one of the tests of good management is 
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found in the methods pursued in collecting 
taxes. Tax delinquency is considered such a 
primary factor in measuring municipal credit 
that the investment bankers’ code requires 
that delinquency statistics be shown on a 
municipal bond prospectus. He said that 
failure to take advantage of the information 
and help given through the National Mu- 
nicipal League’s “Pay Your Taxes Cam- 
paign” is a reflection on the management of 
any municipality suffering from substantial 
tax delinquency. 


A New Financial Service 


"THE Michigan Municipal League has es- 

tablished a new financial service depart- 
ment. It will be under the supervision of 
Louis H. Schimmel, who resigned as director 
of finance of the Michigan State Highway 
Department to accept this position with the 
League. The new department’s purpose is to 
aid cities with their local financial problems. 
It will also, where necessary, deal directly 
with the problem of refunding. 


Drastic Reduction of Expenses 


“yn city of Flint, Michigan, has been 

forced to bring about drastic cuts in ex- 
penditures because of curtailed revenues. To 
accomplish this, the police department was 
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reduced from 172 to 137, and the salaries of 
both fire and police groups reduced from 
$185 to $104 per month. The personnel of 
the general offices has been reduced from 102 
to 58, with salary reductions of 35 to 40 per 
cent. The number of men employed in gar- 
bage collections was cut from 49 to 40 and 
the wages lowered from $8 to $5 per day. 
The number of employees and total payroll, 
exclusive of the school, hospital, and park 
boards, was reduced from 753 to 625 and 
from $123,000 to $82,000 per month, re- 
spectively. 


Bank Assets 


HE 13,877 banks insured in the Federal 

Deposit Insurance Corporation had as- 
sets on June 30, 1934, amounting to $43,- 
373,126,000. The 1,164 uninsured commer- 
cial banks on August 8 had deposits of 
$550,964,000, of which $216,631,000 was in 
twelve banks, indicating that the other 1,152 
uninsured institutions were relatively small. 
Among the assets of the 13,877 insured banks 
are listed: Cash, $9,364,825,000; federal 
government securities and securities guaran- 
teed by the government, $10,295,709,000; 
state and municipal bonds and obligations of 
territories and insular possessions, $2,277,- 
993,000; and loans and discounts of $15,- 
161,145,000. Total deposits of the insured 
institutions are $35,766,394,000. 


Public Utility News 


EDITED BY C. W. 


KOINER 


City Manager, Pasadena, California 


Connecticut Commission Sets 6; 
Per Cent as Fair Return 
"THE question of what an adequate return 

to a utility should be during this period 
of economic depression is much discussed. 
The Connecticut Public Utilities Commission 
recently fixed the rate for the Portland Water 
Company at approximately 62 per cent as 
against the company’s claim of 7 per cent. 
A water, electric, street railway, or other pub- 
lic utility that can earn and obtain through 


a regulatory body a return of 6'2 per cent 
during this depression is indeed fortunate. 
In this connection, privately owned utilities 
complain that the federal government is en- 
deavoring to raise prices for everybody except 
the utilities, the tendency being to depress 
utilities and reduce their income through the 
competition and threatened competition of 
publicly owned utilities. The reason for such 
a paradox is based on the past experience of 
some of the utility organizers and exploiters, 
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who have done irreparable harm in their 
financing methods and management pro- 
cedure. 

The writer is of the opinion that any utility 
operating on an equitable basis and under the 
supervision of the state regulatory body has 
no reason for fearing any acts of injustice. 
Such commissions are a buffer between the 
general public and the utility, both of which 
need protection one from the other. It must 
not be forgotten that the public in many 
cases can be just as unreasonable as the un- 
reasonable utility management. 

Certainly utilities cannot complain where 
commissions have set 6% per cent as a fair 
return on investments nor can the public com- 
plain of rates that are being set at a lower 
mark yielding somewhere near a fair return. 


First Nation-Wide Survey of 
Electric Rates 


HE Federal Power Commission is now 
engaged in the first nation-wide survey of 

the rates charged for electric light and power 
that has ever been undertaken in this coun- 
try. It will cover the charges for electric 
service in urban and rural areas. It is esti- 
mated that one hundred thousand or more 
separate rate schedules must be compiled, 
collated, and analyzed. When the work is 
completed, it should be possible to compare 
the rates for various classes of service in any 
community with the charges in other cities 
having the same general characteristics. 
While the electric rate survey is not an in- 
vestigation of the reasonableness of the rates 
charged by private and municipal plants, it 
is expected that the compilation and analysis 
of this information will be of great value to 
city councils, plant managers, and consumers. 
The Commission also plans to carry out a 
number of special studies including such 
questions as the relation of rate structure to 
the consumption of electricity by domestic, 
commercial, and rural consumers; the rela- 
tion of taxation to the rates charged by pri- 
vate and public plants; and types of rate 
structures and provisions for financing ex- 
tensions best suited to promote rural electri- 
fication. The plans of the commission call 
for the publication of the electric rate data 
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soon after the beginning of the next session 
of Congress in January, 1935. The director 
of the electric rate survey is William E. 
Mosher, director, School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse, New York. 
Municipal officials are aware that many 
schedules of rates now in use should be modi- 
fied and simplified. Electric rates should be 
as simple as possible and at the same time 
cover the actual cost of service. If it were 
not for the urban and industrial business, the 
distribution of electrical energy in rural 
areas would be considerably more costly 
than where it is tied in with favorable city 
business. If rural territory is to have cheap 
electrical energy, it must be distributed to 
them in connection with urban business. 


Sharing Profits With the Public 


NE of the chief difficulties that the elec- 
trical utilities are meeting today in rate 
reductions is competition from the gas, nat- 
ural gas, oil, and coal interests. It is not easy 
to reduce rates and at the same time meet 
competition particularly where it is begin- 
ning to be quite strong. However, necessity 
will lead the electric utilities to effect im- 
provements that will enable them to meet 
this competition to some extent at least. The 
tendency of public utilities to share profits 
with the general public is a step in the right 
direction. If the general public can be made 
to feel and believe that they are not being 
overcharged and that their money is not be- 
ing dispatched to some financial center for 
distribution by holding companies on stocks 
for which little is paid, there will be a greater 
willingness on the part of the general public 
to enter into some such agreement. The gen- 
eral public, however, is in such a state of 
mind today that it will have to be shown be- 
fore it will make any concessions. 
Companies not controlled by holding com- 
panies have not as much to fear from the gen- 
eral public. They are better able to meet rea- 
sonable demands and are in better condition 
to make concessions to the general public 
because of their independence. It is unfor- 
tunate that many independent companies not 
controlled by holding companies suffer the 
sins of the holding companies’ past deeds. 
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Mayors Present Nation-Wide Relief 
Plan to President Roosevelt 


PERMANENT unemployment relief 

program, predicated on the assumption 
that the country is reaching “a new normal 
level” was presented to President Roosevelt 
on September 22 by the executive committee 
of the United States Conference of Mayors. 
The mayors urged the establishment of a 
permanent relief fund to be expended primar- 
ily in the employment of involuntarily un- 
employed persons on public works, federal, 
state, and local. Those receiving work re- 
lief would be paid wages according to regional 
standards, yet to be established, up to the 
amount of benefit determined as necessary 
to sustain them. The federal government 
would supervise the operation of the pro- 
gram and it is implied, though not stated, 
that the federal government would be ex- 
pected to bear a large share of the cost. 

The committee recommended that “where 
possible there should be effected closer co-op- 
eration with regard to selection and adminis- 
tration of work projects between the munic- 
ipal governments and the relief authorities. 
In this connection we are of the opinion 
that many persons could be profitably placed 
at work in the field of governmental social 
services.” This expanded work relief pro- 
gram should be carried out until such time 
as Congress enacts into law a permanent long- 
term program which the committee said 
should include a nation-wide system of un- 
employment insurance, with insurance bene- 
fits administered by the federal government 
and all requirements financed from current 
revenue. 

In the conference with the President, the 
mayors also urged the adoption of a federal 
public works program “promoted on such a 
scale as to make an impact upon private in- 
dustry,” and second, a general demolition and 
rebuilding of slum areas with construction 
of low-cost housing. “In neither field has 
private capital in the past or in the present 
been able to operate.” The committee also 
stressed the importance of providing for the 
financing of self-liquidating public works. 
The mayors believe that such a public works 


program could be undertaken without strain- 
ing government credit “by the initiation of 
a fiscal policy which will allow cities to use 
their full available credit resources in combi- 
nation with the financial agencies of the 
United States.” 

The committee which met with the Pres- 
ident was headed by Mayor La Guardia of 
New York City, and included Mayor Daniel 
W. Hoan of Milwaukee, T. S. Walmsley of 
New Orleans, Frederick W. Mansfield of 
Boston, Watkins Overton of Memphis, Harry 
L. Davis of Cleveland, M. C. Ellenstein of 
Newark, City Manager C. A. Dykstra of 
Cincinnati, and Paul V. Betters, secretary 
of the Conference. 


Slower Population Growth to 
Change Emphasis on City Functions 


HE birth rate is now less than enough to 
maintain the present population of the 
United States, and according to the Bureau 
of the Census there is no indication that the 
downward trend will stop. The Census Bu- 
reau estimates that the population of the 
country on July 1 was 126,425,000, a gain 
of 3,650,000 persons since the numeration of 
April 1, 1930. This growth is slightly more 
than one-half of the increase in population 
during the same length of time after the 1920 
census. The birth rate has declined more 
than one-third since 1915, and if the present 
trend continues it is anticipated that the 
population will become stationary, within 
two or three decades, at somewhere between 
135,000,000 and 145,000,000. The birth rate 
is lowest in the cities, the largest cities now 
having a deficit of about 25 per cent, and 
cities under 100,000 have a birth rate 10 to 
15 per cent below the maintenance level. 
These changing population trends, referred 
to by Warren S. Thompson in a special popu- 
lation study for the Census Bureau as “urban 
suicide,” will have an important effect on 
municipal activities in the future. Mr. 
Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, on the basis 
of much research in population problems, 
forecast a cessation of the present constantly 
increasing intensity of use of land for busi- 
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ness and residence, slowness in the rate of 
recovery from the present slump in urban 
land values, the necessity of revising city 
plans based upon anticipated large future 
growth, adverse effects upon the building in- 
dustry unless communities undertake slum 
abatement or some other public building pro- 
gram, the necessity of setting up other cri- 
teria than growth in numbers as a measure 
of municipal achievement, an easing of the 
problem of providing the physical equipment 
of schools, and finally the necessity of pro- 
viding more facilities to meet the needs and 
desires of older people. With a larger per- 
centage of older people, it is likely that cities 
will have to pay more attention to public 
health and accident prevention and to the 
provision of more cultural and recreation 
activities. In planning the city of tomorrow 
more emphasis will be placed upon the re- 
planning of existing sections of cities where 
utilities and other services are already built, 
than upon the designing of new areas. 


City-Federal Relationships Will 
Feature Manager Conference 


HEN the 21st annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion opens in St. Louis on October 15, many 
of the problems now confronting cities will 
be very carefully scrutinized and possible 
remedies proposed. Perhaps uppermost in 
importance will be the session on the first 
afternoon on federal-city relationships. A 
careful appraisal will be made of federal 
activities to date on relief, public works, and 
housing; and an attempt will be made to 
establish certain principles by which these 
activities should be governed in the future, 
and the relative responsibility of both fed- 
eral and local governments. 
The main topic of the second day will be 
a comprehensive discussion of methods by 
which administrative officials can maintain 
close contact with the public. It is recog- 
nized that this important responsibility must 
receive more attention from administrators 
than it has in the past, in order to make cer- 
tain that the public does not become the prey 
for unsound proposals that are being made 
by certain interested minorities who are seek- 
ing selfish gains at the expense of others. 
The final day will be given over to round- 
table discussions on public utility manage- 
ment, financial problems, police and strikes, 


and the city manager’s responsibility for 
forced budget reductions. 

In addition to the more than one hundred 
city managers who will be in attendance, 
many of the country’s foremost leaders in 
local government also will participate in the 
discussions. 


How a Tax Limit Would Affect 
Illinois Cities 


1% view of considerable agitation by cer- 
tain groups for an over-all tax rate limit 
of 1 per cent in the Illinois state constitu- 
tion, the Illinois Tax Commission launched a 
factual survey to determine how such a pro- 
vision would affect local governments in the 
state. The results of the survey have just 
been published in the form of a report to 
Governor Henry Horner entitled Constitu- 
tional Tax Rate Limitation for Illinois. 

A unique feature of this study is a detailed 
analysis of how the limitation plan would 
affect one particular county—DuPage, situ- 
ated in the northeast section of Illinois near 
Chicago, and containing eighteen cities and 
villages. 

In making the study the Commission’s re- 
search staff considered a limitation, not of 1 
per cent, but of 1% per cent exclusive of 
bonded indebtedness, since more responsible 
advocates of the plan have discarded 1 per 
cent. It also was assumed that valuations 
would be doubled—an eventuality about 
which there is considerable doubt. 

With these two considerations in mind, the 
Commission made a detailed study of DuPage 
County. On the basis of the facts developed 
some general conclusions were indicated: 

(1) Certain local governments in DuPage 
County would find revenues reduced as much 
as 421% per cent. 

(2) Approximately 75 per cent of the 
county would be prevented, because of the 
scaling made necessary by the principle of 
territorial uniformity, from raising even as 
much as 1% per cent of an assessed valua- 
tion that has been doubled arbitrarily. 

(3) The proposed tax limit would prevent 
(because of (2) above) in many cases the 
taxation of real estate in an amount which 
even the property owners might deem neces- 
sary for the support of government. 

(4) It would be necessary to set up rev- 
enue distribution boards and/or effect dras- 
tic reorganization of local government, in- 
volving not only the transfer of certain func- 
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tions to the state, but the abolition of many 
local units. 

(5) It is apparent that in certain local 
units a tax limit could not produce a result 
claimed by the advocates of the limitation 
proposal—that is, discourage extravagance. 

Finally, a study of the effect of the tax 
limit on municipal services in the city of 
Wheaton (7,258) indicated that the city 
would have available for maintenance, oper- 
ation, and outlay only $31,443 as against 
$54,607, the 1933 original levy, which may 
be considered a low figure because 1933 was 
a retrenchment year generally. 

While the Commission favors the avowed 
objectives of the 1 per cent advocates in the 
line of economies, it is forced by the facts 
to the conclusion that however much retrench- 
ment in expenditures may be desired for its 
own sake, nothing is to be gained by forc- 
ing the curtailment of necessary public serv- 
ices because of a forced shortage of revenue. 
Local services will still be required of gov- 
ernments and these will have to be supplied 
even if funds must be borrowed to support 
them. The effect would be higher interest 
costs, to be borne by the taxpayers. 

The study also contains a section on statis- 
tics relating to the operation of tax limits in 
a large group of counties; a discussion of the 
machinery for scaling tax rates; a survey 
of limitation plans in other states, and sug- 
gested alternatives to rate limitation. These 
latter concern budgetary control and savings 
through reorganization of government. 

Conclusions from the study include: first, 
limitation laws have not limited property 
taxes; second, they have not accomplished 
governmental reform; third, they have not 
produced economy; and fourth, the schemes 
have so frequently curtailed governmental 
service and produced fiscal chaos that the 
plan has been permanently discredited. 

The Illinois state government would not 
be affected by a tax limit as the property tax 
levy for state purposes was abandoned in 
1933. The Tax Commission, however, has a 
vital interest in seeing that the receipts from 
the main source of local revenue are suffi- 
cient to support essential functions of local 
government. Until other sources of revenue 
are adopted the Commission cannot recom- 
mend any change which would result in fiscal 
embarrassment and confusion to local units. 

The commissioners, including Chairman 
Scott W. Lucas, Professor Simeon E. Leland, 
and myself, are glad to express credit for the 
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work done in the survey by George Mitchell, 
the Commission’s statistician, and Paul Ma- 
lone and E. L. Maynard of the research staff. 
—BarNET Hopes, member, Illinois Tax Com- 
mission. 


Finance Officers Discuss 


Huge Relief Costs 


LOSER co-operation among the several 

levels of government was predicted for 
the future by Simeon E. Leland, state tax 
commissioner of Illinois, in addressing the 
twenty-ninth annual conference of the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association, held in 
Philadelphia on September 17 to 19. Mr. 
Leland pointed out that one of the matters 
of common interest now is temporary and 
long-term borrowing. Following the same 
line of thought, A. E. Neale, city auditor, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, predicted a 
growth in state grants-in-aid as a help to 
local governments, pointing out that many 
revenues can be more economically collected 
by the state but more efficiently administered 
by the local communities. 

In discussing municipal economies, sev- 
eral speakers emphasized the ill effects of 
drastic cutting of expenditures but preferred 
it to administration by a committee of bond- 
holders. 

Joseph W. Nicholson, city purchasing 
agent of Milwaukee, in an address on cen- 
tralized purchasing, created a great deal of 
interest in this important subject and sur- 
prised many of his listeners by a recital of 
the large amounts that can be saved by this 
simple process. 

Earl Hagerman, director of finance, Day- 
ton, Ohio, made a vigorous attack on the 
trend toward tax limitations as a means of 
curtailing expenditures. He proved conclu- 
sively that instead of having this effect, in 
reality tax limits only force governments into 
unsound financial procedures, accompanied 
by many ill effects which the community has 
the greatest difficulty to overcome. 

In discussing the program for unemploy- 
ment relief, Corrington Gill, assistant admin- 
istrator and director of research of FERA, 
had very little to offer by way of optimism; 
he pointed out that at the present time there 
are approximately eighteen million people on 
relief and that this figure in all probability 
will go above twenty million by January 1, 
1935. The financial load for the country as a 
whole at the present time amounts to ap- 
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proximately 130 million dollars per month, 
of which the federal government is paying 
100 million, the states 12 million, and the 
cities 18 million dollars. The speaker pre- 
dicted that this amount would be materially 
increased during the winter months because 
of additions from that constantly growing 
group whose resources are being depleted, and 
because of increases in the cost of food and 
supplies. Several smaller group sessions dis- 
cussed “paying debts in a depression,” “mu- 
nicipal accounting problems,” and other 
topics. 

Of special importance was the formation 
of a new organization to be known as the 
National Association of Tax Assessing Of- 
ficers, which adopted a new constitution and 
selected John C. Donehoo, city tax assessor, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, as president; Miss 
Matylda Zurowska, city assessor, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, secretary-treasurer; and Carl 
H. Chatters as temporary executive director. 


Virginia Municipal Officials Call 
for a State Sales Tax 


_— EF administration and financial prob- 
lems held the spotlight at the 29th an- 
nual convention of the League of Virginia 
Municipalities which met in Staunton on 
September 19 and 20. A total of 333 mu- 
nicipal officials, researchers, and govern- 
mental experts and their guests attended the 
meeting. Sixty-two Virginia cities and towns 
and three Virginia counties were officially 
represented. Considerable attention also was 
given to personnel training, housing, and 
planning. The consensus of opinion of mu- 
nicipal officials present on current questions 
can be summarized: 

(1) Present indications are that the relief 
problem in Virginia municipalities during the 
coming winter will be the most serious in 
the history of the state and it is not believed 
that the municipalities will be able to finance 
an adequate relief program even with the 
financial aid of the FERA. The cost of relief 
is so great that it must be borne jointly by 
the federal government, the states, and the 
localities, with new revenues provided. White 
collar relief but no CWA is the expected 
program for this winter. 

(2) No matter what may be the future 
course of PWA, the localities should realize 
that they can profit by long-term planning. 
Growth without planning will bring few real 
advantages and many unexpected obligations. 


(3) The best source of new revenue is a 
state sales tax, the proceeds of which should 
be apportioned among the localities in ac- 
cordance with their respective contributions. 

(4) The average city official is eager to 
please the public and to do what will be best 
for his city, but he is at times handicapped 
by inexperience and lack of training, requir- 
ing the counsel of others who have had ex- 
perience in the solution of problems confront- 
ing him. 

(5) Municipalities have a definite moral 
responsibility for allowing the construction 
of certain types of houses. Amends can be 
made by taking steps to eliminate factors 
causing the perpetuation of undesirable con- 
ditions.—Haro.p I. BAumgs, League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities. 


lowa Cities Battle for Control 
Over Local Functions 


| Aaptecten city and town officials will soon be 
appointed from the state capitol and 
councils will be mere collecting agencies for 
the state if the present trend of legislation 
continues, asserted L. H. Childs, mayor of 
Fort Madison, Iowa, in his presidential ad- 
dress at the thirty-seventh annual conference 
of the League of Iowa Municipalities held at 
Waterloo late in August. Several hundred 
municipal officials from 129 cities and towns 
in the state heard Mayor Childs urge that 
municipal officials participate actively in the 
election of state legislators who have some 
knowledge of municipal problems. In review- 
ing the grievances of cities and towns, Mayor 
Childs pointed out: 

(1) That valuation of privately owned utili- 
ties for tax purposes has been taken from mu- 
nicipal councils, and the state board now per- 
forming this work raises or lowers valuations 
without as much as the formality of a notice 
being sent to the city council. 

(2) That the 2 per cent state sales tax is 
unfair to cities and towns because it applies to 
service rendered in form of electric energy and 
fire protection. For example, cities must pay the 
2 per cent tax on hydrant rental charges that 
are billed the cities by privately owned water 
companies. 

(3) That cities must pay the 3 cent state 
gasoline tax on gas used for city purposes, and 
since April 1, 1934, all refunds to cities have 
been discontinued apparently because of the 
failure of the state board to apprehend gasoline 
bootleggers. 


Municipal officials attending the confer- 
ence unanimously adopted resolutions: (1) 
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opposing the transfer of powers from local 
governing bodies to state boards, bureaus, 
and commissions; (2) favoring the exemp- 
tion of cities and towns from the payment 
of the sales tax on all purchases; (3) de- 
manding the refund of a portion of the state 
gasoline tax to cities and the exemption of 
cities from paying the tax on gasoline used 
for city purposes; (4) permitting cities and 
towns to fix the amount of the beer license 
and retain the full amount, to control the 
location and hours of closing of places where 
liquor is sold, and to regulate the entertain- 
ment at such places; (6) opposing any fur- 
ther grants of power to the state to prescribe 
qualifications and fix salaries of municipal 
employees or otherwise limit the discretion 
of municipal officials in hiring employees; 
(7) demanding that at least 25 per cent of 
the automobile license fees and 50 per cent 
of truck license fees paid by residents of 
cities and towns be refunded to such cities 
and towns; (8) permitting counties to bid 
in property at tax sales without the payment 
of cash and giving cities the same right where 
special assessment bonds are involved; (9) 
opposing the deduction of the $2 per capita 
levy, for old-age pensions, from the poll tax; 
(10) urging the legislature to provide that 
cities and towns be. entitled to damages in 
cases where the municipality is successful in 
litigation brought by private utility interests 
against cities desiring to construct or acquire 
a municipal utility. 

The majority of Iowa municipal officials 
have always favored public ownership and 
recently when the people of certain cities 
wanted to acquire a municipal plant, private 
utility interests put every possible obstacle 
in their way. Municipal officials in this state 
are strongly opposed to bringing municipal 
utility plants under an NRA utility code be- 
cause it is quite certain that large private 
utility interests would then gain a certain 
control over municipal plants. 

One of the most dangerous proposals soon 
to be placed before the people of Iowa is the 
tax limitation on real estate taxes demanded 
mainly by real estate speculators and, con- 
trary to current opinion, not by the small 
taxpayers. A 1 per cent tax limit, as proposed 
by one candidate for the legislature, would 
make it impossible for county and city gov- 
ernments to operate. 

The League of Iowa Municipalities in- 
cludes in its membership all except two of the 
cities of over 2,000 population and a majority 
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of those under 2,000. Membership in the 
League is one of the services that municipal 
officials think they cannot dispense with and 
Mayor Childs suggested at the annual con- 
ference that annual dues be increased 25 per 
cent.—FRANK G. Prercer, secretary, League 
of Iowa Municipalities. 


Uncle Sam to Rebuild 37 Blocks 
of Chicago Slums 


HE housing division of the Federal PWA 

on September 25 began condemnation 
proceedings to clear a thirty-seven block 
“blighted area” in Chicago. Only churches, 
schools, police and fire stations, and semi-pub- 
lic structures will be exempt from demolition. 
All streets in the area are to be vacated by 
the city and after the plans for the new 
buildings have been completed new streets 
will be laid out. The area is 160 acres and 
the cost of clearing this district and erecting 
the apartments and single family dwellings 
is estimated to cost $12,500,000. Thirty- 
three per cent of those living in the district 
are now on relief rolls as compared to 17 
per cent in the entire city. 

Under present plans the PWA will buy the 
sites, put up the buildings, and manage them 
or sell the entire project after it is completed 
to the local housing authority at 70 per cent 
of its cost. Secretary Harold L. Ickes has 
characterized the project as “the largest urban 
real estate transaction ever undertaken in the 
United States.” All real estate taxes, includ- 
ing those for 1934, will be paid by the PWA, 
and the amount so paid will be deducted from 
the purchase price of each piece of property. 


South Dakota Cities Hold First 
Annual Conference 


ORE than 150 city officials attended 

the first annual meeting of the League 

of South Dakota Municipalities held in Sioux 
Falls on September 20 and 21. Chief interest 
centered on the problem of operating local 
government with dwindling sources of reve- 
nue and on suggestions for developing sources 
of revenue other than the property tax. 
Problems of public relief and management of 
public utilities also received much attention. 
After considerable discussion it was decided 
that the League’s legislative committee should 
circularize the member cities in an effort to 
ascertain which of the several suggestions 
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might be included in a legislative program. 
Some of the suggested items for the commit- 
tee to consider include: 

(1) Cities sharing gasoline tax receipts. 

(2) Cities sharing in revenue from beer 
sales. 

(3) Study of a law for the administration 
of liquor sales in the event the state of South 
Dakota repeals the ban on liquor in the No- 
vember election. 

(4) A system of uniform traffic control. 

(5) A co-ordinated system of police opera- 
tion embracing the departments of state, 
county, and municipal police. 

(6) Control of juvenile offenders against 
public property. 

(7) Assessment of real estate once every 
two years. 

(8) Shortening of the time between mak- 
ing assessments and the time for collection 
of taxes. 

(9) Improvement in the system of assess- 
ing property for taxation. 

The legislative committee headed by Chair- 
man L. C. Van Ornum, mayor of Conde, has 
been instructed to proceed with the program 
as rapidly as possible-—GArRRETT BRECKEN- 
RIDGE, secretary-treasurer, League of South 
Dakota Municipalities. 


Cleveland City Council Considers 
Council-Manager Plan 


HE city council of Cleveland, Ohio, has 

appointed a special committee to conduct 
public hearings on the strong-mayor charter 
adopted in 1931 when the council-manager 
plan was abandoned. Several hearings have 
been conducted and it is the opinion of un- 
biased commentators that the city of Cleve- 
land is ready to go back to council-manager 
government, having had experience under 
both a Democratic and a Republican mayor 
since the change in the charter three years 
ago. The total disregard of existing civil 
service laws and the very frequent examples 
of partisan administration and petty parti- 
san bickerings in the council have been the 
outstanding features under the present 
charter. 

In order to avoid the possibility of con- 
fusing the voters by the submission of two 
somewhat similar proposals, no definite action 
will be taken on charter revision by those 
friendly to a change until after the Novem- 
ber election when the people will vote on the 
question of the consolidation of county gov- 
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ernment. If this proposal is approved, a 
county charter commission is automatically 
elected, whose duty it will be to prepare a 
county charter. There appears to be a definite 
trend in favor of returning to the council- 
manager plan in Cleveland, and it is believed 
that public opinion will be quite ready to 
inaugurate a campaign for such a proposal 
as soon as the question of county consolida- 
tion has been decided.—Ernest J. Bonn, 
city councilman, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Too Many Fire Companies for 
the Motor Age 


HE National Board of Fire Underwriters 

is re-examining the fire protection facili- 
ties of Providence, Rhode Island, to deter- 
mine the possibility of reducing the number 
of stations, following a report by the Provi- 
dence Governmental Research Bureau point- 
ing to the need of such an adjustment. 

All except five of the thirty stations hous- 
ing the thirty-seven engine and ladder com- 
panies in the Providence fire department 
were built prior to the beginning of motoriza- 
tion in 1911, it is pointed out by the Bureau 
which shows that the location of stations for 
horse-drawn apparatus has led to excessive 
overlapping of service areas according to fire 
underwriters’ standards. The city has a pop- 
ulation of 253,000 and an area of 18.34 
square miles. 

The overlapping is demonstrated by cover- 
age maps based on the familiar standards of 
the underwriters for engine and ladder com- 
panies. The maps, showing the districts of 
the different companies as determined by the 
most direct routes, reveal that two-thirds of 
the city’s area is overlapped by two or more 
engine companies while in only four square 
miles is there no duplication of ladder service 
areas. The overlapping is ascertained to be 
from two to eight times, with several com- 
panies encompassing sections of adjoining 
cities or towns. 

As supplements to the maps, analyses of 
hose and ladder work by the thirty-seven com- 
panies were prepared. It is apparent from 
these compilations that company activity in 
the duplicated districts is directly affected. 

Comparisons made with a group of twenty- 
two other cities are on the basis of costs per 
capita, per square mile, and the number of 
companies in proportion to area and popula- 
tion. While these comparisons are not con- 
strued literally they serve the purpose of 
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raising questions as to the validity of such 
wide variations between Providence and 
other communities. It is shown for instance, 
that Providence has an engine company for 
each .76 square mile and a ladder unit for 
each 1.41 square miles as compared with 
average areas of 1.94 and 4.83 square miles, 
respectively, for engine and ladder companies 
in the group of cities. On a population basis 
the city is also found to have proportion- 
ately more companies. Costs were $64,599 
a square mile for 1933 while the average of 
twenty cities from which expenditures were 
obtained, was $23,525. 

As a result of its study, the Bureau con- 
cluded that the situation is one deserving 
expert review and it therefore recommends 
the retention of a qualified fire protection 
enzineer to make a study with a view of re- 
ducing the number of stations and companies. 
No attempt is made to specify the stations 
which might be closed, consolidated, or re- 
located, inasmuch as this is felt to be an 
engineering and technical problem. 

The opinion is expressed that if the number 
of companies is reduced, it will be possible 
to obtain men from the existing force to man 
companies more nearly in conformity with 
underwriters’ requirements and yet leave the 
possibility for a net reduction of personnel. 

Dwelling house inspections were a helpful 
factor in the reduction of house fires from 
550 in 1929 to 400 in 1933. There were 7.5 
fires per 1,000 population in 1933, including 
all fires, and only 14 per cent of the building 
fires inflicted damage. 

Other recommendations were that a sal- 
vage corps be established, incident to a pro- 
gram of station readjustment; that current 
funds be used for purchase of apparatus 
rather than resort to the issuance of bonds; 
that an accurate system of cost records be 
installed in the department repair shops; that 
the supply shop clerk file monthly with the 
board of public safety a statement listing the 
quantity of materials issued to each company 
for the month with the cumulative amount 
for the year to date; that duplicate copies of 
fire prevention inspection forms be routed 
through battalion chiefs and filed with head- 
quarters; that some form of intelligence test 
be utilized in connection with the present 
process for selecting new men; and that a 
more comprehensive rating system be con- 
sidered.—Lestie M. GRavLin, Providence 
Governmental Research Bureau. 


Kentucky Cities Want a Portion 
of State Gas Tax 


"[ HE new relations between the federal 
government and cities and relief prob- 
lems were the two topics of most interest to 
150 Kentucky city officials who came to Lex- 
ington on September 20 and 21 for the fifth 
annual conference of the Kentucky Municipal 
League. The officials present voted to seek 
the aid of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion in obtaining an amendment to the United 
States Revenue Act exempting cities from 
the payment of the excise taxes on gasoline 
and oil used by municipalities on what are 
construed to be other than essential govern- 
mental functions. A great deal of time was 
spent on consideration of a program seeking 
state legislation favorable to cities and the 
League went on record as approving certain 
measures: 

(1) Allocation of a part of the state gaso- 
line tax funds for the construction and main- 
tenance of city streets. 

(2) Municipal exemption from payment 
of the gasoline tax. 

(3) Legislation to enable all cities to ac- 
quire or build gas and electric plants and 
waterworks and sewer systems by the issu- 
ance of revenue bonds. 

(4) Legislation to prohibit the bringing 
of actions against cities for defective streets 
unless notice shall have been given in writing 
to said cities within ninety days of the oc- 
currence for which damage is claimed. 

(5) The amendment of Section 4019a-10 
of the Kentucky Statutes relating to the tax- 
ation of banks and trust companies so as to 
provide that such companies cannot deduct 
from the value of their shares for city tax 
purposes real estate owned by them outside 
the corporate limits of the city or town in 
which the bank or trust company is located. 

(6) Amendment of the 1934 public serv- 
ice commission law so as to exempt municipal 
utility plants from the operation of the act; 
and complete municipal exemption from the 
state gross receipts tax as to all sales and 
purchases in case the court of appeals should 
decide that under the present law municipal 
purchases and sales are subject to the tax. 

Mayor E. G. Scott of Paducah was elected 
president of the League for the ensuing year 
to succeed Mayor Edgar B. Hager, Ashland. 
—C art B. WAcHs, executive secretary, Ken- 
tucky Municipal League. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the September issues of “The United States Municipal 
News,” published jointly by the American Municipal Association and 
the United States Conference of Mayors with Paul V. Betters as editor. 


ALLAS plans to adopt a sewer rental tax 

which will raise about $260,000 for the pur- 
pose of retiring sanitary sewer bonds. The first 
part of the tax provides for a graduated charge 
of twenty cents a month and up according to 
the amount of water used and the second, mak- 
ing a direct charge on water consumed, ranging 
from 2'2 cents per one thousand gallons down 
to 1 cent per one thousand gallons for all used 
over five thousand gallons each month. 


Flint, Michigan. expects to raise $240,000 a 
year by placing a license fee on each gas, elec- 
tric, and water meter. 


St. Louis is discussing various proposals for 
increasing revenues: (1) a tax of five cents a 
foot on railway tracks inside the city limits; 
(2) a 5 per cent gross earnings tax on buses 
and a similar tax on surface cars; (3) a $4 a 
year inspection tax on outdoor advertising bill- 
boards; and (4) a cubical capacity tax on grain 
elevators. 


Louisville gives a reward for identifying per- 
sons turning in false firm alarms. Why not? It 
costs the city $275 every time the fire depart- 
ment makes a needless run. 


Buffalo has established a vehicle pound which 
will be used to store motor vehicles left upon 
streets in violation of the traffic laws. 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Miami, St. Petersburg, 
and Orlando, Florida, the five largest cities in 
the state, are banded together to fight for a fair 
proportion of the state-collected gas tax. 


Wilmington, Delaware, has ordered all gar- 
bage collectors to leave all unwrapped garbage 
in the back yard. 


Oakland plans an immediate program for the 
planting of 20,000 new street trees, 10,000 new 
trees in parks and playgrounds, and the pruning 
and improvement of 30,000 trees. The FERA 
will be asked to help with the program which is 
estimated to cost about $25,000. 


Cleveland receives lowered gas rates which 
will mean a saving of $1,185,000 per year. Also 
beneficiaries of Cleveland’s fight are Akron, 
Youngstown, and Canton. 


Memphis plans to require that all signs must 
receive the approval of the board of adjustment 
of the planning commission before they can be 
erected on certain streets. Applications for bill- 
boards and similar structures will be rejected 
when the sign would obstruct the view along the 
street or be detrimental to health, safety, or 
general welfare. 


The Detroit city council has decided to with- 
draw from the open market, as far as long-term 
leases are concerned, all rentable parcels of city- 


owned property because rentals are unusually 
low. 


Yonkers is confronted with a 32 per cent in- 
crease in coal prices due to the NRA code regu- 
lations. 


NRA codes are not applicable to municipal 
government, and all municipalities are advised 
not to pay any assessments of any kind to any 
code authorities. Certain code authorities in the 
contracting field have been attempting to collect 
fees from cities. 


Preliminary reports indicate that the number 
of families (families and single resident persons) 
receiving unemployment relief in 146 cities (or 
urban counties) increased 3 per cent, and the 
amount of obligations incurred for unemploy- 
ment relief from all public funds increased 10 
per cent during July and August, 1934. 


New York City’s financial program to secure 
funds for relief was adopted recently. The three 
planks are: (1) a general business tax of 1/10 
of 1 per cent on gross receipts; (2) a city in- 
come tax amounting to 15 per cent of federal 
income taxes on income earned in the city; (3) 
establishment of a municipal lottery corporation. 
The legal status of the lottery plan is in doubt. 


Texas cities, through the League of Texas 
Municipalities, are hopeful of securing legisla- 
tion requiring governmental depositories to pay 
interest on balances. 


Akron considers a $4 yearly sewer rental in 
connection with a public works project. New- 
ark proposes a business tax ordinance affecting 
14,289 businesses. Only liquor and hotel busi- 
nesses are excluded. 
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